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Portable 


the 


THE. 


SMITH-CORONA 


A NEW STANDARD OF FINENESS IN TYPEWRITERS...THE STERLING MODEL SMITH-CORONA 


O “portable” has ever before given 

you these standard advantages. An 
entirely new principle of design combines 
the roominess, smoothness, speed, efh- 
ciency of a standard with the lightness 
and compactness of a portable! 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 721L, 51 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Send complete information about the new 
Sterling Model Smith-Corona. 


Quote allowance on my. 


Serial No. 


typewriter. 


Name 


Address 


The easiest of all typewriters to oper- 
ate. New “piano-key” action and _noise- 
less segment shift make possible hour 
after hour typing without effort. 

Every control is full size and placed 
for the most instinctive, natural motions. 
Built with watchmaker precision . . . 
of the finest materials . . . and guaran- 
teed to the last tiny rivet. Years of 
grueling service have been built into 
this remarkable typewriter. 


Use it for school work—and for per- 
sonal correspondence as well. You'll find 
it unsurpassed in beauty of design, per- 
fection of mechanical construction. With 
traveling case, priced at only $65.00 (in- 
cluding tabulator). 

WE INVITE YOU to try it for a week. 
You will find your local dealer listed un- 
der “Corona” in the classified telephone 
directory. Or send coupon for more com- 
plete description. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


721 Washington Street, Syracuse 
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BY-PRODUCTS 
STENOTYPE DEPARTMENT 


and what they mean to you 


USINESS has learned that cashing in on by-products often means the difference 
between little or no profit, and a big profit. The main product pays the overhead ; 
but the by-products add the “velvet.” 


So with a Stenotype department in your school. 


The obvious advantages of such a department include the opportunity to make more 
money and to serve your community and your students better. In themselves, these re- 
turns—ability to serve more efficiently and to show more profit—are all you probably 
ask or expect. 


But you will get much more. 


Your Stenotype Department will immediately step up your entire student body. The 
higher requirements and greater achievements of the Stenotype in speed and accuracy 
reflect themselves quickly—not alone in the students and the teacher of Stenotypy, but 
also in every department. The Stenotype adds more to the capacity of its student and it 
requires more from him. Quietly, inevitably, steadily, this higher standard affects and 
tones up every activity of any school—helps to bring about a closer approximation to the 
ideal you have always worked to establish. 


More—your new Stenotype department will bring added publicity possibilities, possibili- 
ties which you can turn into prestige, easier placement, more students, larger profits. 


The machine is an object of intense interest in every office where your graduates take it. 
Every executive, every employe, and most visitors will look it over, test out its operator, 
and wind up with “Where did you learn Stenotypy ’—and the answer is free advertising 
for you. 


Because of the added speed and accuracy which the Stenotype gives to the operator, your 
Stenotype graduate will forge ahead quickly to the more exacting secretaryships, to the 
reporting of company conferences, and to the special stenographic tasks of all kinds. 
Some will turn to the difficult and well-paid field of convention and court reporting, and 
others will be promoted quickly to executive positions. And a successful graduate is 
your best advertisement. 


Also, as some enterprising school executives have ‘already found, the Stenotype is news, 
and thus is the opener of numerous free publicity occasions. They are taking advanced 
Stenotype pupils out to neighboring high schools, to lunch clubs, to all sorts of meetings, 
and are putting on Stenotype demonstrations that focus valuable attention on their 
schools. They are getting the achievements of their Stenotype students on the front 
pages of newspapers and on the tongues of employers and prospective students in ways 
that cost nothing yet bring returns far beyond the ability of paid advertising space. 


Let us quote the words—said to a fellow school man—of one of the shrewdest, most suc- 
cessful commercial school proprietors, “While I make money on my Stenotype depart- 
ment—or I possibly would discontinue it—I sometimes think my biggest returns from 
that department are by-products, things that I never figured on when I installed Steno- 
typy. And those by-products are tremendously valuable.” 


Are you interested in advantages like these? 


Then ask us about the few franchises which are still open and 
available to progressive schools. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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He offered 


to buy the pen 


right out of 


S. Parker’s pocket 
Yes, an actual incident 


A wealthy traveler made this offer to 
Geo. S. Parker. ‘Keep your fifty dollars,”’ 
said Mr. Parker, ‘“‘you can duplicate my 
personal pen for only $5, $7, or $10, for 
every Parker Duofold is as good as the best.”" 

Each contains a miracle point, that 
writes with Pressureless Touch—as easily 
as you breathe. 

Only a few of Parker's master pensmiths 
know how we produce this super Duofola 
point. Those who make it are pledged to 
secrecy and work in a locked room, for 
this is Parker's 47th improvement. 

Even the Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold 
at $5 bring you 22% to 69% more ink ca- 
pacity than some pens priced 50% higher. 
And not another make can give Parker's 
streamlined style in jewel-like color range, 
Invisible Filler, and poeome Clip that 
holds the Pen or Pencil low and unexposed 
in the pocket. 

Step to the nearest pen counter and com- 

Set pare the Duofold with any other pen re- 

AcaPockaPen  gardless of price. Such comparisons have 
—converted for Desk = made Parker Duofold the world’s largest 
seller. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Parker Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE *5 wv *7 wv #10 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50. Pencils to match, $2.00 to $5.00 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business EpucatTion when writing to advertisers. 
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TEACHING EFFICIENCY ... 


Is Assured With Superior Texts 


—and— 


BEGINNING STUDENTS... 


Are Given the Proper Background for Future Study 


Train Them With 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE—CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNT- 
ING—ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW—BUSINESS LAW CASES 


Before introducing bookkeeping or accounting 
work, prepare the way. Let your students see for 
themselves the importance of their office duties, the 
reason for every step they will take, and the forms 
and functioning of business paper. Office Pro- 
cedure and Practice, in 15 illustrated lectures, sup- 
ported by ample laboratory exercises, provides the 
background. 


Then introduce Walton Constructive Accounting. 
In 32 clear, perfectly coordinated chapters, well 
supported by actual practice work, the student is 
taught to reason in solving his accounting problems. 
And, more important still, an interest is developed 
in the work which will carry him rapidly into ad- 
vanced classes. 


Closely coordinated with accounting training is in- 
struction in business law. Walton’s single volume 
text, Elements of Business Law, is concise and in- 
teresting. You will be pleased with the inviting 
typography and the absence of involved legal 
phrases. 


Business Law Cases and Answers to Business Law 
Cases may be introduced as a separate course, or 
the case book alone may be used for the illustration 
of legal principles in any law text. Assignments 
from the thousands of case references in the 
answer book are effective in broadening your stu- 
dents’ knowledge. 


OTHER IMPORTANT WALTON PUBLICATIONS 


ApvANcED ACCOUNTING I 
ADVANCED AccounNTING II 
MaTHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


WaLton-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND 


PRACTICE 


Cost ACCOUNTING 

FEDERAL INCOME Tax ACCOUNTING 
EXAMINATION COACHING COURSE 
Business Law SERIES 


| WALTON PUBLISHING CoM 


ANY | 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


[[] Office Procedure and Practice 
Constructive Accounting 


CHICAGO 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Please send me without obligation an examination copy of 


[_] Elements of Business Law 
[_] Business Law Cases 
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OUR OPINION 


ARGE groups 
of business 
teachers of Amer- 
ica appear to need 
to become much 
more socially mind- 
ed than they seem 
to be, before a national society of such teachers can be 
formed with real assurance of substantial progress. 
™ Business teachers in large sections of the country do 
not seem to be bound together by strong education- 
social purposes either among themselves or with other 
teacher groups. Few cities of the nation, much less 
the larger state units, have city-wide associations of 
business teachers that represent energetic social groups 
with driving common purposes practically expressed in 
constructive programs of advancement. 
it is this go-it-alone, individualistic disposition of 
large groups of business teachers, including many of 
the outstanding leaders of business education, which 
forms a big impediment to the realization of an effective 
national society. Business teachers seem to find it 
hard to cooperate with one another on a national basis, 
to find in one another a bond of common and gripping 
professional purpose, to recognize one another in a 
broad-minded way as worthy and esteemed associates. 
usiness teachers of the nation will collectively rep- 
resent a true society only when they become strongly 
united by common and compelling purposes which will 
point beyond the vested interests of business education 
to the broader advancements of the whole school sys- 
tem, of business, and of society in general. As Profes- 
sor Dewey expresses it, ‘““The two points selected by 
which to measure the worth of a form of social life 
are the extent in which the interests of a group are 
shared by all its members, and the fullness and free- 
dom with which it interacts with other groups. .. . 
A society which makes provision for participation in 
its good of all its members on equal terms and which 
secures flexible readjustment of its institutions through 
interaction of the different forms of associated life is 
in so far democratic. Such a society must have a type 
of education which gives individuals a personal in- 
terest in social relationships and control, and the habits 
of mind which secure social changes without introduc- 
ing disorder.” 


Are Business Teachers 
Prepared to Cooperate in a 
National Organization of 
Business Education? 


HERE is much 

maladjustment 
in the way workers 
are distributed in 
various occupations. This seems to be particularly true 
in the case of business occupations as compared with 
other types of occupations. Professor Harold Clark 
has developed the theory that a differential in the :sual 
salary in a given occupation as compared with the usual 
salary in other occupations is an index of the degree 
of over-supply or under-supply. He makes the excep- 
tion that level of ability is also an important factor. 
Professor Clark has made an able defense of his theory 
(see page 22 of this issue). 


Occupational Distribution 
In Business 


It would seem, however, that there are several other 
factors to be considered. Over-supply or under-supply 
in a given occupation must be thought of not merely in 
terms of quantity but also in terms of quality. From 
a quantitative viewpoint there probably is an over- 
supply of workers in teaching and in the clerical occu- 
pations. From a qualitative viewpoint there can be 
little question that there is a gross under-supply. 


Professor Clark also tends to minimize the degree 
to which people can be made to change their occupa- 
tions. People cannot be shifted into new occupations 
over-night or even in a year, and by that time the occu- 
pational malajustment may have changed again. 

These criticisms do not undermine the importance of 
more consideration to better occupational distribution. 
They merely indicate the fact that we must approach 
the problem with full consideration of all the factors 
involved. 

Several leaders in business education have pointed 
out that the business education departments of high 
schools are not giving their vocational training for 
business in terms of a wisest business occupational dis- 
tribution. More recently the subject changes in high 
schools have given indications that the syllabus makers 
in business education are also slowly becoming con- 
scious of the problem. Not until we give our fullest 
attention and our best ability to the problem of sound 
occupational distribution in business as compared with 
other types of vocational life shall we be in a position 
to make fundamentally adequate changes in our high 
school and collegiate business curricula. 

H. A. T. 


HE United 

States Office of 
Education in its Na- 
tional Survey of the 
Education for Teach- 
ers has obtained ques- 
tionnaire data from a total of 10,664 public school 
teachers who devote all their time to business subjects, 
and from another 5,000 who teach one or two business 
subjects. 

Here are undoubtedly the most complete nation-wide 
data about public school business teachers which have 
ever been available for careful study. A thorough re- 
search of these data will afford business educators an 
unusual opportunity to show constructive leadership in 
the further development of much needed business 
teacher-training facilities among the teachers colleges 
and universities of the nation. 

Mr. C. M. Yoder, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, 
as well as president of the Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
State Teachers College, has arranged with Mr. J. O. 
Malott, specialist in commercial education, U. S. 
Office of Education, to plan a series of research studies 
of the business-teacher data. The JourNAL wishes this 
cooperative work of Mr. Yoder and Mr. Malott the 
great success which it deserves. Such professional 
service on a national basis is an inspiring example of 
constructive leadership. 


An Encouraging Example 
Of National Leadership 


In Business Education 


ke 
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GIANT AID 
In modern education the Mimeograph 
is a doer of giant tasks. There’s no 
other means of turning out lesson 
sheets, bulletins, notebook data, draw- 
ings, maps, laboratory charts and office 
forms of all kinds so speedily, and with 
such economy of money, time and effort. 
By thousands every hour it duplicates 
whatever you write, type or draw on its 
stout stencil sheet. » » For particulars write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or consult 
classified *phone directory for branch address. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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DOES SCHOOL RECORD 
FORETELL BUSINESS SUCCESS? 


By Edward J. Rouse 


Commercial Co-ordinator, Boston Public High Schools 


ARIOUS reasons or excuses 

are often advanced by high- 
school pupils in apology for unsatis- 
factory marks which they receive in 
school. Frequently we hear that they 
are not interested in their work and 
it ‘s impossible to give their best ef- 
forts when the stimulating motives 
are lacking. Often pupils tell us 
thet they do not take school seriously 
bu! when they are given practical 
work in the business world they will 
be much more careful and thorough. 
Sometimes they excuse themselves by 
sa:ing that marks mean nothing and 
are only a school device which has no 
counterpart in business. Occasionally 
teichers are blamed as being unfair 
in not giving the pupils sufficient 
chance or the marks which they de- 
serve. 

{n order to determine whether or 
not there is any relation between 
school records and success in retail 
store work after graduation, a study 
was made of the school records of 
178 graduates who were formerly 
students in part-time store-training 
courses. Do the best pupils make the 
best employees? Is there a prob- 
ability that unsatisfactory pupils will 
turn right-about-face after gradua- 
tion? Do school records correlate with 
business records? teachers’ 
marks reliable? Are there factors in 
the school life of a pupil which, if 
definitely known, will indicate prob- 
able success or failure in retail sell- 
ing? Which factors are important 
and which are unimportant in predict- 
ing future success in store work? 

Time of Study 

This study was made during the 
month of February 1931 because it 
was thought to be the zero hour of 
store employment. February is al- 
ways the quietest month of the year 
in department and specialty stores, 
and the extreme depression in busi- 
ness during this year made the posi- 
tion of the salesperson especially pre- 
carious. If an employee survived the 
reductions in help during the early 
part of this month it is reasonable to 
assume that the services she renders 
are well above the average, for the 
mediocre help is laid off. 

The school records of the gradu- 


ates of the classes of 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 from the Alternate Week 
Cooperative Course of the Boston 
High School of Practical Arts, and 
from the 12.00-3.00 p. m. Daily 
Cooperative Store Training Course 
of the Roxbury Memorial High 
School for Girls were used as the 
basis for this study. Of these three 
classes, all graduates who were as- 
signed to the twelve large stores of 
Boston for their practice work are 
included. 


Classes Used in Study 


There were graduated in these 
three classes from the Alternate 
Week Cooperative Course 89 pupils 
who had two years of part-time prac- 
tice work in the stores where they 
were trained, and from the 12.00- 
3.00 p. m. Daily Course 89 pupils 
who had been assigned to their re- 
spective stores for a one-year part- 
time practice period before gradua- 
tion. The graduates of the class of 
1930 were not included because a 
longer period of survival was desired. 
If the members of this class had been 
included the per cent of survival 
would have been considerably in- 
creased. 

From the respective stores where 
these girls were trained on a part- 
time basis, records were obtained as 
to whether or not they were still in 
the employ of the store, or, if they 
had left, the cause of leaving. They 
were then divided into three groups 
as follows: 

1. Those who were still in the em- 
ploy of the store where, as part- 
time employee, they had received 
their training. No attempt was made 
to trace those who had transferred 
from one store to another. In this 
first group there were found to be 
83 graduates who had been full-time 
employees for 314, 2%, or 1% years, 
depending on the year in which they 
graduated. 

2. Those who had resigned and 
thus had left the store at their own 
wish. This group might well be con- 
sidered as a part of group I for 
there is nothing to indicate that their 
services were not satisfactory. In 
some stores the records of leaving 
were very complete while in others 


9 


no reasons were assigned. Ten had 
left to accept better positions, four 
had moved from the city, four had 
left to be married, and twelve had 
left with no reason assigned. This 
made 34 graduates in the second 
group. 

3. All other graduates who were 
not found in the cooperating store 
where they were trained. In some 
cases the records showed definitely 
that they had been discharged on ac- 
count of inefficiency or other unsat- 
isfactory service. In many cases “re- 
ducing the number of employees in 
the department” was the reason as- 
signed for the discharge. In other 
cases no record could be found and 
it was assumed that they had left at 
the request of the store. Of course, 
dismissal as a result of reducing help 
in a department does not always indi- 
cate inefficiency. However, it usual- 
ly does mean that the one dismissed 
is less efficient than others in the de- 
partment. Occasionally the last one 
hired in a department has to go in 
case of a necessary cut, but if the 
employe is exceptionally efficient the 
employment department will usually 
find a way to transfer her to another 
department. In this third group there 
were found to be 61 graduates. 


Percentage Employed 


In terms of per cents these 178 
graduates were in groups as follows: 
Employed in store where they 


19 
34 

100% 


The first school records to be 
studied with regard to these three 
groups were the scholarship records 
covering all school subjects for a 
period of three years. The median 
scholarship record for those who re- 
mained was a very small amount be- 
low B—. The median for those who 
resigned was C+, and the median 
for those who were discharged was 
a small amount below C+. Scholar- 
ship, however, seems to have more 
meaning at the upper and lower ‘ends 
of the scale. There were 18 girls 
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in the whole group whose average 
was above B. Of these, two were 
discharged, two resigned, while 14 
remained on the job. At the other 
end of the scale the facts are just as 
significant. There were 23 members 
of the group whose average was be- 
low C. Of these only four remained. 

The evidence is conclusive that 
pupils with excellent scholarship 
records have far better prospects of 
succeeding in store work than those 
with low records. In fact, those with 
low records stand very little chance 
of holding their positions. 


1.Q. 


The I. Q. and its relation to sur- 
vival in the store was next studied. 
The results were rather surprising 
and in some cases were just opposite 
to what would naturally be expected. 
The median and the lower quartile 
fell at the following points: 

Lower 
Med- Quar- 
ian tile 


84.8 


Graduates who re- 
mained 

Graduates who re- 
signed 

Graduates who were 
discharged 84.9 


It is noticeable that there is only 
a very slight difference in these fig- 
ures for those who remained in their 
original positions and those who were 
discharged. In each case, however, 
the figures are higher for those who 
resigned. 

As a rule it is the girls of the 
higher I. Q. who have resigned, while 
very few in the lower I. Q. groups 
have done so. It is very surprising 
to find that out of 36 girls with an 
I. Q. of less than 85 who went into 
the store training course, nearly 60 
per cent have been able to hold their 
positions and only one third of them 
have been discharged. One girl with 
an I. Q. of 73 was probably the most 
successful salesperson of her class 
and another girl with an I. Q. of 78 
is at present very successful in a 
large jewelry department. The indi- 
cations of this study are that there 
are other qualities which are far 
more important than the I. Q. in de- 
termining success in store work. 


89.3 


Attendance 


The number of absences of these 
pupils while in grades X, XI, and 
XII was next studied. The differ- 
ences between those who remained 
and those who are discharged was 
very slight, the median, the upper 
quartile, and the lower qurtile almost 


exactly coinciding. For the group 
that resigned, however, the median, 
the upper quartile, and the lower 
quartile were somewhat higher than 
for the other two groups. Possibly 
ill health was a factor in making 
absence from school necessary and 
the same cause may have made it 
advisable to discontinue store work. 


Tardiness 


Differences were more pronounced 
when the number of times tardy in 
grades X, XI, and XII were con- 
sidered as follows: 

Upper 
Med- Quar- 
ian tile 
3.36 7.38 
7.00 13.25 
$25 11.38 


From the per cent distribution of 
the different groups it would be ex- 
pected, if tardiness was not a factor 
of elimination, that 47 per cent would 
be retained and 34 per cent would be 
discharged at any point of the scale 
of tardiness. It was found, however, 
that of those who were tardy 15 times 
or over, only 30 per cent remained 
and 48 per cent were discharged. 

Punctuality is a character trait 
which manifests itself in many ways 
in the performance of one’s duties. 
The indications here seem very 
strong that this important habit is a 
determining factor of success in re- 
tail-store work. 


Remained 
Resigned 
Discharged .... 2. 


Conduct 


It is in the matter of conduct that 
pupils are perhaps most likely to ex- 
cuse their actions as having no bear- 
ing on the future. When the conduct 
marks of the three groups of grad- 
uates is considered, however, a tend- 
ency similar to that indicated in the 
other parts of this study is observed. 

The study shows little difference 
for the A and B conduct groups but 
the per cent of dismissals rises ma- 
terially when those with conduct 
marks of “C” are considered. 


Application and Reliability 


The study also shows quite con- 
clusively that these two factors, as re- 
corded in school, foretell rather defi- 
nitely a girl’s chances of retaining 
her position in a retail store. With a 
record of “excellent” in application 
and reliability there is little danger 
of dismissal. “Good,” however, is 
not sufficient insurance, as the per 
cent of dismissals rises abruptly for 
those with this rating in those par- 
ticulars. “Fair” in application means 
slight chances of remaining and in 


reliability it means almost certain 
dismissal. 


Summary 


1. School records do not invari- 
ably foretell the success or failure of 
a pupil after graduation. In many 
particulars, however, they indicate 
reasonable probabilities. 

2. Scholarship is an important 
factor. Very few in the highest 
group of this study were dismissed 
and very few in the lowest group 
were able to retain their store posi- 
tions. 

3. The I. Q. is not reliable in de- 
termining future success in stores. 
Many industries and reliable grac- 
uates have made excellent records in 
selling in spite of low I. Q. ratings. 

4. The record of attendance might 
be expected to indicate qualities of 
persistence which would have an in- 
fluence on future success. As far as 
this study is concerned, however, it 
is impossible to discover any import- 
ant connection. 

5. Punctuality is an important ele- 
ment of character, and this study in- 
dicates that those who have develope: 
this habit have far better prospects ot 
survival in stores than those who are 
frequently late. 

6. The three groups show very 
little variation in the upper grades of 
conduct. The probability of being 
dismissed is increased, however, for 
those with low conduct grades. 

7. Application and reliability are 
important factors which carry over 
into store work. The pupil whom 
the school judges as lacking in re- 
liability is almost certain of early dis- 
missal from the store. 

8. The inferences drawn from this 
study indicate that in general the 
school’s estimate of pupils is reason- 
ably accurate and the graduates usual- 
ly maintain a level of accomplishment 
in the business world which is com- 
mensurate with their school records. 


Interesting Pamphlets 
and Bulletins 


introduction to Business (A_ tentative 
syllabus to replace Elementary Business 


Training), New York State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, 86 pp. 
Stimulating Learning Activity, by Mon- 
roe and Engelhart, University of Illinois 
Bulletin No. 51, Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Urbana, 
Tilinois, 1930, 58 pp., 30c. 
* * 


Symposium on Commercial Education, 
Albert E. Bullock, Editor, Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los An- 
geles, California, 1931, 
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A MAP OF BUSINESS PRACTICE 


By Dorothy E. Anderson and Evelyn Broderick 
Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford, Ill. 


HE Commercial Department of 

Abraham Lincoln Junior High 
School has divided its course in Jun- 
ior Business Practice into two distinct 
units. The foundation course, better 
known as Business Practice I (first 
semester), is a study of the minor 
business problems, and of all the im- 
portant business forms that are used 
in the office and the home. Business 
Practice II (second semester), deals 
directly with the individual and his 
vocational aims. Both courses at- 
ten:pt to guide and instruct pupils in 
learning the four qualities so much 
in demand by business men: initia- 
tive, system, neatness and persever- 
ance. 

Before the commercial department 
could outline a course of study it 
was necessary to take an inventory 
of the student material. Junior Busi- 


MAP 


ness Practice, being a comparatively 
new subject and an elective course, 
(Grades 8B and following through 
9B), gave us the advantage of hav- 
ing the students come to us in a 
“looking frame of mind.” Our 
groups were heterogenous which 
meant, of course, a wide variance of 
mental ability; thus it was necessary 
to plan and construct a course that 
would be of practical value to all 
students. To clarify this idea for 
the students the members of our de- 
partment outlined the course in map 
form and placed in each classroom 
a large replica of this map. 

The first island on the map was 
given the name of “Thrift.” The 
term has been somewhat overused, 
since to the average child it is syn- 
onymous merely to putting money in 
the school bank, to stint and save, 


even to deprive oneself of that which 
one desires . We do not wish to 
change the fundamental interpre- 
tation of the word which the pupils 
have learned, but to develop the 
thrift idea by showing how applicable 
it is to the saving of time and health 
and how it leads to future satisfac- 
tion. As a working basis for the 
distribution of the salary of an aver- 
age wage earner, we try to interest 
the students in the plan of budgeting 
practically. Problems concerning 
wages received in different profes- 
sions in which the pupils are already 
interested are worked according to 
the United States Government’s sug- 
gestion as to the wise distribution of 
one’s income; namely, 50% for Liv- 
ing Expenses (food, clothing and 
shelter), 20% for Savings (including 
insurance and other similar invest- 


INITIATIVE 3 


PERSEVERAME 
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Map by Dorothy E. Anderson, Dorothy M. Anderson, and Ruth Todson 
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ments as well as banking), 10% for 
Education or the betterment of one’s 
adult life, 10% for Recreation, and 
10% for Charity, or Church Giving. 


If a man saves 20% of his earnings 
the most natural and convenient place 
for him to deposit his money is in a 
good conservative bank. The major 
services of both commercial and sav- 
ings banks are put into actual practice 
by the students. Bank tellers are ap- 
pointed or chosen by the students 
from their group to take care of new 
depositors, accept properly signed 
checks and money, and to make the 
necessary entries in the pass books. 
They obtain, also, practice in the 
sending of bank statements at the 
end of the month. 


Investments 


Other kinds of investments come 
as the next step in our unit. A 
student’s pre-knowledge of the sub- 
ject usually means gold mines, oil 
wells, or shares of stock about which 
he may have heard discussion in his 
own home. We study the values of 
the three fundamental qualities of 
every good investment: safety, yield, 
and salability. Such investments as 
government bonds, real estate, mort- 
gages and insurance are measured by 
the above criteria, and pupils soon 
learn to evaluate the type of invest- 
ment in which to place money. 


It would be most unusual to find 
a pupil who has not heard the subject 
of insurance (we classify it as a 
major type of investment) discussed 
by their parents. To most of them 
it means that an insurance company 
will pay a large sum of money in 
case of the death of some member 
of the family. They soon learn in 
the study of insurance that the rea- 
sons for receiving such a sum are 
many and varied. In order to refute 
many of the misconstrued ideas con- 
cerning insurance, we found it valu- 
able to work up to the subject by giv- 
ing an historical background. Fas- 
cinating stories of pirates, the count- 
ing of tombstones to determine the 
number of people dying each year, 
and the Poor Man’s Box—all of 
these are used to show that buying 
insurance for protection is not a new 
idea and was inaugurated by the peo- 
ple themselves. Fire, theft, accident, 
health, liability, and all types of life- 
insurance policies are studied from a 
practical and financial viewpoint. The 
three major types of life insurance 
policies—straight or ordinary life, 


limited payment life, and endowment 
life-insurance policies—are diagram- 
med and the premiums for each type 
are determined. The deficiencies as 
well as the good points of these three 
types are summarized by the students 
themselves. They can then realize 
the value of this type of investment 
at an early age. 


The unit on Simple Business 
Forms includes only the forms that 
are in current usage as the order 
blank, order letter, invoice, credit bill, 
receipt, and monthly statement. Each 
pupil keeps a complete transaction 
showing the use of each of these in 
connection with a customer’s credit 
account. 


The step from simple business 
forms to Personal Records is a com- 
paratively easy and logical one. Four 
types of records are used: Simple 
Two-Column Cash Record, Special 
Payment Cash Record, and Special 
Column Cash Record, as well as year- 
ly inventories with problems in de- 
preciation, As an incentive to test 
the pupils’ knowledge and accuracy 
in recording daily data and proper 
monthly closing, we often give an 
interclass contest to replace the usual 
unit test. Citations or awards are 
given in the basis of correct entries, 
neatness and absolute accuracy in 
closing even to the drawing of clos- 
ing lines. 


Filing 


Benjamin Franklin once said, “If 
a man empty his savings into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him.” He might have added that 
the “next best thing to knowing a 
fact is knowing where to find it.” 
The efficient office employee knows 
the uses and contents of directories 
and credit rating books ; therefore our 
job is to familiarize pupils with rapid 
and accurate use of such books. Time 
tests are sometimes given to encour- 
age pupils to locate specified data with 
the least possible delay. 


The subject of filing is perhaps 
as enthusiastically received as any, 
for it is so obviously practical. Be- 
fore actual filing is done each student 
must learn and be able to use in num- 
erous examples the fundamental rules 
used in indexing material for filing. 
They are especially anxious to work 
with these rules as the lure of work- 
ing with the Rand-Kardex individual 
miniature files and letters is a great 
one. We feel that pupils who have 
completed our Business Practice 


course should be quite efficient in the 
correct indexing and filing of cor- 
respondence. 


Under the title of Mail and Com- 
munication, the proper uses of the 
telephone, telegraph, and methods of 
sending money and packages are 
given as a block of work. Much to 
the delight of the students they are 
often taken on an inspection tour of 
the telephone office. Frequently, too, 
a motion picture showing correct telc- 
phone usage is brought to the school 
through the courtesy of the Illinvis 
Bell Telephone Company. Other dv- 
partments in the school are interested 
in this phase of our work, also, be- 
cause of the electrical sound equip- 
ment which is furnished, and we 
usually invite them to this display. 
One group of pupils made a replica 
set of the original type of telephone, 
wired it up and they were able to 
communicate from the classroom io 
pupils in the corridor. This makes 
excellent use of the project type of 
work. 


Imaginary Journeys 


Imaginatively children are always 
going on journeys to far away places. 
In this, our informational Business 
Practice course, they are allowed to 
choose a destination, and with the 
guidance of the teacher, make plans 
for an extended trip which involves 
the use of time tables, traveller's 
checks, letters of credit, Pullman 
reservations, and the care of baggage. 
Sometimes we put on a playlet of 
episodes which occur in the railroad 
station of a large city. Pupils are 
tremendously interested in this type 
of work and they gain such a lot from 
such experience. 


Business Law 


The last island on our map is that 
of Business Law. The necessary 
elements of a contract, the use of 
promissory notes, trade acceptances, 
deeds and leases are discussed. These 
are taught by the preparation and use 
of simple legal documents and prac- 
tical everyday illustrations. 


Throughout the study of our map, 
we use ship’s logs for testing pur- 
poses whenever variety deems it ad- 
visable. 


With such material as this, we feel 
that our students should have a very 
good working basis for any com- 
mercial course they may take follow- 
ing this at the Junior High School or 
Senior High School. 
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POLISH SCHOOLS 
FOR BUSINESS 


schools in Po- 
land have arisen and developed 
in inuch the same way as in Western 
Europe. Poland, acting as a kind of 
link between East and West, keenly 
follows the development of every 
phase of cultural life in Western 
Europe and readily responds to the 
provress of science and education in 
its \Vestern neighbors. 

for ages the Polish craftsman 
learned his profession from the local 
master-artisan, and after finishing his 
apprenticeship sought to perfect his 
knowledge through employment with 
sone well-known “master” living out- 
side his native town, or even abroad. 

In the domain of commerce it was 
long considered superfluous for a 
tradesman to have a training at any 
professional school ; restricted as well 
as protected by toll duties, monopolies 
and guild regulations, our merchants 
demanded no more knowledge of 
their successors than could be ac- 
quired by practice in the course of 
apprenticeship. 

Modern Developments 


With the modern development of 
industry, the opening up of trade 
routes to and from foreign lands, and 
the arising of international commerce, 
the deficiencies in the education of 
the merchant class became more and 
more felt, and consequently the need 
for a systematic commercial training. 
No sooner was this realized than we 
set about founding commercial 
schools. First of all, schools of the 
highest type were opened ; they some- 
what resembled the modern commer- 
cial university or college, and it was 
not until much later that the more 
popular commercial schools and 
courses were instituted. This peculiar 
development was due to the influence 
of the wholesale merchants, big ex- 
porters and bankers, who demanded 
of the higher educational institutes 
a professional training that would en- 
able the future business man to cope 
with the more weighty commercial 
problems of the state and, by playing 
a leading part in social life, to raise 


Part I 
By Antoni Pawlowski 


Lwow, Poland 


the status of the Polish commercial 
caste. 


The advent of the steam engine 
wrought a thorough change in the 
education of the business man: the 
locomotive, “annihilating space,” and 
bringing distant neighbors _ near, 
created competition and, hence, the 
need for an efficient, aggressive mer- 
chant class possessing a thorough 
technical grasp of their profession. 
In Poland a “National Education 
Commission” was formed as early as 
1773—considerably earlier than the 
steam age—which took over the whole 
training of the young, including tech- 
nical and commercial education. Ele- 
mentary schools were founded, in 
which the pupils were to be taught 


‘practical subjects bearing directly on 


everyday life, as well as the basic 
ideas of trade and industry. The 
commission also ordered the founda- 
tion of professional and commercial 
schools, and in general exercised a 
beneficial influence on public educa- 
tion. At this early date, when as yet 
they were unknown in any other 
European country, Poland already 
boasted of several fairly good schools 
of bookkeeping and business methods. 


This constructive activity of the 
Education Commission was cut short 
by the partition of Poland; hence- 
forward all business schools, as well 
as all other public educational centers, 
had to adapt themselves to the reg- 
ulations laid down by alien govern- 
ments who cared little for the needs 
of Polish subjects within their bound- 
aries and in many cases even closed 
those private Polish institutes that 
existed. 


Pre-War Education 


In pre-war Russian and German 
Poland, several Polish commercial 
schools were founded by private ini- 
tiative and funds, though, as we have 
just said, the powers that arose only 
too often did everything possible to 
discourage them. It was only under 
Austrian rule that Polish commercial 
institutes had any chance of flourish- 
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ing: here we had both government 
and provincial (Galician) schools of 
commerce founded by the initiative 
of the Provincial (Galician) School 
Board sitting in Lwow. After the 
World War Poland, once more free, 
was left with 36 intermediate com- 
mercial schools in the former Rus- 
sian territory. These were in reality 
ordinary intermediate schools in 
which a few commercial subjects were 
included in the curriculum of the 
higher classes. Polish intermediate 
schools were not permitted under 
Russian rule. There was, however, 
a higher commercial school in War- 
saw, founded in 1906—the only 
higher commercial institute then in 
Poland—besides intermediate com- 
mercial schools and short business 
courses in Warsaw, Lublin and Lodz. 
All these arose through private ini- 
tiative and were supported by private 
funds. Of these thirty-six schools, 
thirty-three were transformed into 
intermediate schools, leaving only 
three unaltered. 


The German Regime 


Under Prussian rule there were no 
Polish commercial schools. In pre- 
war Austrian Galicia, on the other 
hand, there was a state Commercial 
Academy (a higher type of interme- 
diate school), and in Lwow we had 
a similar private institution supported 
by state funds, and four provincial- 
government commercial schools and 
nine private ones, of a type allied 
to the intermediate schools. We had 
also numerous commercial courses 
and commercial continuation classes 
connected with the Commercial Aca- 
demies and business schools in Lwow 
and Cracow, not to mention a few 
commercial sections attached to the 
industrial continuation schools. 

Immediately after the Restoration 
of Poland the authorities assumed 
control of all commercial institutes 
in the country and energetically set 
about reorganizing and infusing uni- 
formity into the various types which 
had arisen under the three alien gov- 
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ernments. By the year 1918, we al- 
ready had a Department for Profes- 
sional Education working in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. It included a Commercial 
Department, which energetically took 
up the question of intermediate and 
lower commercial training. Soon 
after, having carefully studied the 
condition of these schools and the 
efficiency of their staffs, and dis- 
cussed these matters at numerous con- 
ferences with those sections of so- 
ciety naturally interested, the Com- 
mercial Department proceeded to fix 
certain types of Polish Commercial 
institutes, as well as the scope and 
aim of each type, and the qualifica- 
tions demanded of the teachers. In 
compliance with the wishes of the 
merchant classes it was decided that 
the curriculum should be short, that 
commercial schools throughout all the 
three pre-war “partitions” should be 
of a uniform type and organization, 
and that they should have a uniform 
curriculum. The scant financial 
means at their disposal allowed them 
to open only a small number of state 
schools, leaving the foundation and 
upkeep of others to private initiative, 
though these are generously subsid- 
ized by the Government. __ 

At present we have several types of 
lower, intermediate and higher com- 
mercial schools. 


Continuation Schools 


One of the types of lower com- 
mercial schools is the continuation 
school. The object of the continu- 
ation schools is to complete the pro- 
fessional training of youths serving 
their apprenticeship in various com- 
mercial establishments. The law re- 
quires that every apprentice obtain- 
ing practice shall attend such a school, 
while the lad’s principal is bound by 
the same law to see that the appren- 
tice actually attends those classes. 
These continuation schools embrace 
a three-year course of ten to twelve 
hours weekly. The curriculum con- 
sists of subjects of general import- 
ance: religion, Polish, geography, 
civic duties and rights, arithmetic, 
and hygiene, while the professional 
subjects comprise applied physics, 
merchandising, business methods, 
bookkeeping, commercial geography 
and economic sociology. 


One-Year Course of Business 
Training 


Another type of lower commercial 
school is the one-year course. The 


aim of these schools is explained by 
the title. The pupils, who must have 
finished the public school or three 


classes of the high school (gym- 
nasium), are prepared for positions 
in commercial establishments as lower 
employees. This course teaches mere- 
ly the basic principles of each sub- 
ject, leaving the pupils to perfect 
their training by practical experience. 
On completing this one-year course 
the student is free from the obliga- 
tion of attending the three-year con- 
tinuation school. 

The one-year business course in- 
cludes the following subjects: 
i: General Subjects 


Religion 1 hour weekly 
Polish 
Polish History, Geography, 
etc. 2 hours “ 
Commercial Geometry ............ 1 hour i 
5 hours weekly 
2. Commercial Subjects 
Commercial Arithmetic ........ 4 hours weekly 


Commercial Correspondence... 3 “ id 


Business Methods, including 


Bills of Exchange, etc......... 
Merchandising and Economic 
19 hours weekly 
3. Additional Subjects 
3 hours weekly 
Hygiene . 


Typewriting 
Gymnastics nan 
Singing ~ 


Total........ 10 hours weekly 

This makes in all thirty-four hours 
weekly. The above curriculum ap- 
plies also to girls’ schools, and may be 


augmented, or in the case of certain 
subjects, the number of hours may be 
reduced to suit local needs. The curri- 
culum of the girls’ schools amounts 
to only thirty-three hours weekly. 


Commercial Courses 


Besides the above - mentioned 
schools, we have half-year and one- 
year private commercial courses, 
opened in each case by special license 
on the part of the educational author- 
ities to whom the proposed curriculum 
must be submitted for approval. 
These courses, which are open to all 
not under the age of 18, do not con- 
fer any privileges upon the student, 
but even if he leaves without passing 
any examinations he is entitled to a 
certificate testifying to the fact that 
he has attended the courses. Students 
are enrolled only if the controlling 
board deems their already acquired 
qualifications sufficient for them to 
undertake the course. The duration 
of the course and the methods to be 
applied, as well as the selection of the 
subjects, are left to the instructor's 
judgment. 

Next month we shall deal with in- 
termediate and collegiate business 
schools in Poland. 


WHY OUR SCHOOLS TEACH THRIFT 


CCORDING to Thomas F. 

Wallace, president, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks 
and president, Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., “high wages or unemploy- 
ment—inflation or deflation—alike 
seem unable to teach very much finan- 
cial wisdom to the majority of our 
people in respect to the fundamental 
principles which underlie the manage- 
ment of their personal affairs. More 
of our people today may have a 
superficial acquaintance with shares 
and stocks, rights and margins, than 
before; but the education thus gained 
was at the cost which in most cases 
was painfully expensive. 


“Nevertheless the number of men 
and women of all classes who find 
themselves on the verge or who are 
already involved in serious financial 
trouble, does not seem to lessen. Why 
is this? Well, if I should hazard a 
guess, I would say it was largely due 
to the fact that although our present 
system of public school education 
undertakes to teach our boys and girls 
almost everything under the sun, 
little or no attempt is made to inform 
them how to manage money, even as 


the simplest plan for the management 
of their personal and household ex- 
penses. 

“Some communities with public- 
spirited bankers and progressive edu- 
cational leaders have installed school 
banks and school savings systems 
which encourage thrift and illustrate 
how money creates money where they 
pay interest on such accounts. When 
supplemented by intelligent voluntary 
instruction from the teachers, these 
efforts undoubtedly accomplish some 
good. 

“Such plans, however, are con- 
ducted mainly in the lower grades, 
and seldom does the teacher receive 
official credit for work accomplished 
along this line, and thrift education 
still more infrequently gains a place 
in the regular curricula of the schools. 

“We cannot improve this situation 
to any great degree by trying to edu- 
cate the average adult in the manage- 
ment of his finances. Large employers 
of labor, savings institutions and 
other organizations for the promotion 
of thrift have all tried and failed, 
because experience has shown that we 
can teach a budget plan to only one 

“Never would there seem to be a 

(Continued on page 36) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Florence M. Manning 


Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RY some of the following ex- 
pedients if you are in need of a 
leavening influence in conducting 
your business English classes. Re- 
quired courses have a way of becom- 
ing deadly at times, if for no other 
rezson than that the student is obliged 
to take them regardless of whether 
or not they fit in with his interest. 
This paper outlines a plan for vital- 
izing business English. It worked 
successfully with classes averaging 
forty and over in the Roosevelt High 
School, Oakland, California. The 
course consisted of one-hour periods, 
five days a week, for two semesters 
and used as basic texts Deffendal’s 
Effective English for the first sem- 
ester, and Gardner’s Effective Busi- 
ness English for the second. Since 
procedure in handling the textbook 
phase of the subject is well worked 
out, I shall procede with a discus- 
sion of the supplementary work 
which vitalizes the prosy side. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


During the first meeting the classes 
were organized according to Parlia- 
mentary form. Officers were tenta- 
tively appointed by the instructor. 
After the first grade cards came out. 
only those having an average of “B” 
or above were eligible to hold office, 
and were elected by their group. 
These officers were chairman, sec- 
retary and assistant secretary. The 
laws of Parliamentary procedure 
were discussed and practised as ques- 
tionable points came up. Of course, 
the major emphasis of the class lay 
with prescribed work, but the tedium 
of it was relieved by the supple- 
mentary work, and the reasons for 
their studying the subject were 
stressed. . 


Vigilance Committee 


A vigilance committee was made 
up of a group of students especially 
delegated to be on the alert for any 
inaccuracies or inelegancies that crept 
into the speech of the students. The 
committee divided the group into two 
competitive sections with a leader for 
each. The section having the least 
number of grammatical errors were 


the victors at the end of each week 
with consequent tribute and power 
accorded them. 


Supplementary Work 


Since letter writing is the principal 
import of the second semester’s work, 
the supplementary work of the first 
semester embodied all kinds of prac- 
tical business English not involved in 
actual business letter writing. The 
instructor asked that students who 
desired to do extra work for extra 
credit volunteer to give oral talks 
before the class, or to look up cer- 
tain facts upon which other members 
could report. Hence, the burden of 
this outside work was born by those 
students best qualified to take on the 
extra load. In these discussions 
other members of the group con- 
tributed additional information or ex- 
periences they had had relative to the 
subject under discussion. Strict 
Parliamentary form was observed in 
all these impromptu discussions. 


Topics Considered 


A. Telephone, including, 
1. Correct use of voice, English, 
enunciation, and diction 
2. Biographical sketch of Robert 
Bell 
3. Codperation of the telephone 
comnany by means of: 
a. Films 
b. Trips through telephone plant 
c. Vocational aspects of tele- 
phone operators 
(1) Wages. Work available 
with this company for 
high-school graduates 
and remuneration. 
(Note: The telephone 
company was very co- 
Operative and eager to 
help. ) 
(2) Future prospects 
B. The telegraph 
1. Kinds of messages and rates 
. Night messages 
. Day messages 
. Night letters 
. Day letters (Note: These dif- 
ferent kinds of messages were 
written to each other and 
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answered. Much merriment 
resulted. ) 


2. Biographical sketch of Robert 
Morris 

3. Vocational aspects of telegraphy 
a. Number employed 
b. Wages and future 

4. Arrangements for field trips to 
telegraphic offices made by stu- 
dents 


C. Cable 
1. Cablegrams 
a. Kinds of messages, where and 
how sent 
b. Rates 
c. Codes 
2. Biographical sketch of inventor 
3. Radio 
a. Radiograms 
(1) Commercial use today. 
(Note: One lad brought 
to class a collection of 
several letters and radio- 
grams he had received 
as a result of his having 
a short-wave radio set. 
These communications 
came from all over the 
West and Islands of the 
Pacific. He fascinated 
the class by recounting 
his experiences in receiv- 
ing and replying to them. 
Incidentally, this hobby 
resulted in his becoming 
a world traveler. He be- 
came so interested in 
radio that as soon as he 
was graduated he was 
qualified to pass the ex- 
amination required for 
radio operator of a large 
navigation company, and 
had a trip around the 
world in that capacity. 
4. Biographical sketch of Lee de 
Forest 
5. Marconigrams 
a. Historical developments of 
radio 
b. Favorite radio announcers 
(1) Causes of their popu- 
larity 
(2) English and enunciation 
c. Vocational aspects of radio 
operators 
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d. Biographical sketch of Mar- 
coni 

D. Vocations. Outlines of vocations 
with opportunities today. Any 
standard books adapted to high- 
school pupils afford a wide choice 
in selection. School libraries are 
generally replete with this type. 

E. Etiquette. Source books: Emily 
Post’s Book and the Vogue Book 
in Etiquette. Several other 
standard books of etiquette were 
in the library. 

1. These covered the fundamentals 
of the subject. Talks on the 
subject were also gleaned from 
such magazines as Vanity Fair, 
Vogue, and a variety of women’s 
magazines. Talks on this sub- 
ject were most popular and en- 
listed much discussion and con- 
sequent practice in Parliament- 
ary drill. The chairman was 
frequently beseiged ‘by those 
clamoring to give this type of 
supplementary work for the 
week. (Note: Incidentally, these 
discussions offered an entering 
wedge for the forming of fine 
friendships between the teacher 
and the bashful, reticent, intro- 
verted type of student. Quite 
frequently the instructor was ap- 
proached by a shy youngster who 
confided that he had just found 
a “peach” of a girl and wanted 
so much to make a good im- 
pression by doing the proper 
thing when he took her to the 
school “prom.” 

F. Biographical sketches of success- 
ful living men. Sources: current 
magazines. (Note: As a stu- 
dent’s interest was stimulated, he 
frequently used other _ basic 
books.) On these subjects the 
student made the choice, then 
brought the subject to the instruc- 
tor for discussion of its possi- 
bilities. 

G. Developing an interesting and at- 
tractive personality. (Note: This 
proved to be a live subject which 
brought about interesting discus- 
sions over conflicting opinions. ) 
Sources: selected chapters from 
Luther Gulick’s books and Irving 
Fisher’s How to Live and H. C. 
Spellman’s Personality. 


H. How to dress well. Appearance 


from a practical standpoint. Value 
to the individual of being properly 
groomed for business. Margaret 
Story’s How to Dress Well con- 
tains several interesting chapters 
which are apropos. 

I. Spelling. Five words every day 
with definitions and _ spelling 


chosen from various business 
sources and from Gillmartin’s 
Business Speller. 

J. Advertising. This phase was 
worked up in the second semester 
only, in connection with their let- 
ter writing projects. 

The subject was chosen which 
fitted into the field of the student’s 
own interest. He chose some na- 
tionally advertised subject for his 
project and wrote the whole series 
of sales and advertising letters 
around this one topic of his inter- 
est. Here a variety of hobbies be- 
came manifest: radio or airplane, 
etc. 

The excellent English of the 
higher class magazines was 
studied in connection with their 
own subject. The high cost of 
choosing words correctly for this 
advertising was made clear after 
several students wrote for adver- 
tising rates in magazines and dis- 
covered that the cost ranged from 
$100 to $10,000 a page. The 
value of making their advertising 
full of live English ‘became 
evident. 


Budget 


The culminating point of this sup- 
plementary work terminated in the 
class budget. All supplementary 
work was assembled into budget 
form. The talks were made up into 
readings and tabulated. 

An editor-in-chief was appointed 
by the instructor for compiling this 
material. A number of assistants 


were also chosen and appointed. All 
this work was done during the term 
and finally assembled at the end. In- 
terest ran keen in this supplementary 
work. All talks, discussions, and re- 
search work were volunteered. Some 
contributed to the project merely by 
typing up these reports, but every one 
participated. The cover was artisti- 
cally worked out and lettered by an 
art committee. Diagrams and illus- 
trations of the various phases of the 
work were also the contributions of 
the artistically minded. 

Only the high spots have been 
touched in this discussion. Compre- 
hensive reading lists were prepared 
for students’ use and not just the 
few books mentioned in this paper. 
A copy of this reading list was posted 
in the recitation room, in the library, 
and given to the students who desired 
to do reference work at an outside 
library. 

Modifications of this same plan 
could be worked out by practice in 
the junior college. The books chosen 
for supplementary reading, while on 
the same type of subject, would be by 
different authors and would amplify 
their vision on the field. 

The classes not only worked dili- 
gently each day, but also had a rol- 
licking good time from the time the 
class assembled to the time of dis- 
missal. 

Competitive interest ran high be- 
tween the budget committees of the 
various classes. Each vied with the 
other in making his class budget the 
most comprehensive. 


FOLLOW UP OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
COMMERCIAL H. S. GRADUATES 


CCORDING to Mr. Richard 

D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Providence, Rhode 
Island, Public Schools each grade ad- 
visor in the commercial high school 
follows up her grade at the end of 
one, three, and five years after 
graduation. The information secured 
by Miss T. Regina O’Donnell and 
Mr. Warren A. Sherman as a result 
of the one-year follow-up of the 
June, 1928, graduates of the Com- 
mercial High School has some in- 
teresting conclusions. The boys re- 
ported themselves as engaged in the 
following occupations: 
Manufacturing & Mechanical Industries 


Transportation 
Proprietor of gasoline station......... 1 
Telegraph operator 1 
Trade 
Professional Service 
Clerical Occupations 


The girls reported their occupations as 
follows: 
Manufacturing & Mercantile Industries 


(Continued on page 33) 
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AN INITIAL ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


By Thomas T. Ridington 


Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE is probably more diver- 
& gence of opinion among compe- 
tent authorities as to both method and 
content of the course called com- 
mercial or economic geography for 
the high school of commerce than on 
any other subject in the commercial 
curriculum. Yet there is a surprising 
aereement among such authorities 
that the initial lessons should explain 
gcographical cause and human re- 
svonse as the underlying principle of 
rhe course. Economic geography is 
» science based upon cause and effect 
and is not a mere collection of inter- 
esting facts in commercial geography. 
The initial lessons should set forth 
clearly this viewpoint and thus lay a 
‘oundation for the proper interpreta- 
tion of business as it is affected by 
veographical environment. The out- 
come of this lesson for the pupil 
should be a realization of the pro- 
found effect of this geographical en- 
vironment upon man’s industrial ac- 
tivities and well-being, how he is 
hindered and helped by his environ- 
ment, and how he may modify his 
environment in the task of making 
a living. With this goes the realiz- 
ation of interdependence upon other 
parts of the earth for his well-being, 
which is bound to develop an atti- 
tude of interest in and respect for 
the economic activities of peoples of 
other regions and a true sense of 
citizenship in a world-wide environ- 
ment in which all of the parts are 
intimately interdependent. 

The Coordinating Function 

Economic geography, by its very 
nature, is the one subject in the com- 
mercial curriculum which binds to- 
gether the vocational-commercial sub- 
jects and the cultural-academic ones. 
It gives to the pupil a broad scientific 
view of commerce and industry which 
no other subject can give as well and 
orients the pupil in the business 
world in which he will soon take his 
special part. 

Consequently, we may expect that 
the methods used in this subject will 
differ materially from the methods of 
commercial skill subjects. The best 
method is probably that designed to 
develop ‘“‘world-mindedness” and to 
give the pupil a technique in think- 


ing out socio-economic problems. 
Selection must be made from a great 
mass of material; hence, much plan- 
ning is needed to supplement the text 
with the essential material so that 
the course may be adjusted to the 
ability of the pupils. A viewpoint 
must be established and the pupil 
taught to think for himself in terms 
of economic cause and effect. As the 
course progresses, he must develop an 
ability to do a certain amount of re- 
search from available sources. 


Planning the Units 


The experience of fifteen years of 
high-school teaching has taught the 
writer that it is better to divide the 
work of the course into definite units 
with a central idea dominating each 
unit. Long ago, Dr. J. Russell Smith 
advocated the “one idea” in a geo- 
graphy lesson and this “one idea” 
may be successfully applied to the 
unit. His motto is “to teach fewer 
things and teach them well.” The ini- 
tial unit introduces the subject of 
commercial and economic geography, 
its nature and effect upon man. The 
keynote is geographical cause and eco- 
nomic response of man—cause and 
effect. The plan consists of the de- 
velopment of the topic by the teacher, 
text assignments, collateral reading, 
and original work on the part of the 
pupil which is called laboratory work. 
The time for this initial unit con- 
sists of six periods of forty minutes 
each of effective teaching as follows: 
First period: Introduction of subject by 

the teacher. 

Second period: Discussion of introductory 
material. A portion of the text is read 
in class and instruction is given in how 
to study and outline the text. 

Third period: Discussion and explanation 
of a portion of the text. Particular at- 
tention is given to the study of maps 
and diagrams in the text which _ illus- 
trate the subject matter, 

Fourth period: Completion of the intro- 
ductory chapter in the text. 

Fifth period: Report on collateral reading 
which correlates with text and dis- 
cussions. 

Sixth period: Laboratory. An original as- 
signment is discussed. Application of 
material presented in the five periods, 
A brief mimeographed outline of 

the unit is prepared in advance so 

each pupil may have a guide for cor- 
rect note taking. This also saves 
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much time used in taking dictation. 
Definitions or obscure parts are 
printed in full in this outline. From 
this outline, the lesson may be writ- 
ten up later as a part of the prep- 
aration for the discussion and thus 
serve as a recall factor in the learn- 
ing process. This allows individual 
student response and interpretation 
of the discussion. 

The very nature of the subject 
forces an augmentation of the text 
because the great mass of available 
geographical material needs selection 
and emphasis. The text is of neces- 
sity terse and limited. It cannot be 
adapted to all local interests every- 
where. Geographical facts change 
and the text becomes more and more 
out of date as time goes on, and the 
corrections must be made in the out- 
line. It motivates and organizes. the 
unit of work. 

The initial lesson has a central idea 
—cause and effect. Facts are used 
to illustrate the idea. Generaliza- 
tion is made from the facts. Fol- 
lowing is an exact copy of the notes 
of this initial lesson that each pupil 
would have before him during its de- 
velopment. He may amplify this 
outline with notations of his own 
upon the sheet or he may make notes 
as he desires in a notebook. 


(11A) FIRST TERM 
COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON I 
The Geographical Environment 
1. Economic Geography (Commercial 

Geography ) 

Economic Geography is the science of 
the earth in relation to the industrial 
activities of man. 

a. Basis of industry—wants of man 
Food, clothing, shelter, fuel, tools, 
luxuries 
(Have any of them been omitted ?) 

b. The earth as the home of man 

Limitations to the supply of 
these wants 

c. Limited adaptability of man to the 
earth’s limitations 

1. Heredity 
2. Cooperation 
3. Science and invention 
d. Our geographical environment 
1. Home space 
2. Sustenance space 
3. World citizenship 
2. Cause and effect—adjustments to en- 
vironment 
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Examples: (Can you give another in- 
stance for each example below?) 

a. Fisherman of Laborador 
Geographical position, climate, 
Grand Banks 

b. Farmer of Saskatchewan—one re- 

source 
Transportation, soil, competition 
(1) Scottish Highlander and 
Scottish Lowlander 
(2) Ten and Two Tribes of 
Israel 
Land forms 
. Strap Hanger of Philadelphia— 
a result of environment 
Trade routes and manufacturing 
center 

. Influence upon history. The Gallic 

Wars 
Climatic food 
supply 

. Influences 

thought 
(1) Religion of a dry land 
(2) Individualism and socialism 
(3) Climate and sports 

g. Influence upon wages : 

Ratio of resources to population 
Similar geographical conditions tend to 
produce similar human responses. 
People tend to adjust themselves to 
their environment. 
Differences in environment tend to lo- 
calize industry and stimulate trade. 

3. The Study of Economic Geography 

Find cause 

Trace effects of cause ; 

Economic geography dynamic—facts 

change but reasons tend to remain 

Geography a science 

Following this introduction to the 
course, the pupil is ready for the test. 

All texts in commercial geography 

present particular difficulties which 

must be recognized. Unfortunately, 
many of our best text authors have 
had little or no actual experience 
teaching the subject in the average 
high school. The pupil must be in- 
troduced to the text just as he was in- 
troduced to the subject. This is the 
place for directed study. In this sec- 
ond period, a portion of the text is 
read and an outline is made of the 
passage under the direction of the 
teacher. This gives the pupil a plan 
of study for commercial geography. 

The amount of time devoted to the 

text varies with the text used. Dr. J. 

Russell Smith’s Commerce and In- 

dustry is used in this layout of work. 

Three periods are required to cover 

his introductory chapter, as follows: 

Second period of unit: Directed study as 
mentioned covering part 1 on Size and 
Kinds of Our Environment. (An out- 
line of this work will appear later.) In- 
formal questions to correlate with the 
discussions should be asked as the oc- 
casion arises. 

Third period: The outline of this part 
should be prepared by the pupil in ad- 
vance of this period and the time is de- 
voted to discussion on: 

Part 2. The Influence of Climate 

Part 3. Influence of Natural Protec- 

tion and Beasts of Burden 

Part 4. Necessity for Commerce 

Part 5. World Market 


changes and 


upon custom and 


Fourth period; Conclusion of the chapter: 
Part 6. World Commerce and World 
Market 
Part 7. World Commerce and Agri- 
culture 
Part 8. Understanding of Lands 
The fifth period is given over to a 
study of the collateral reading on ma- 
terial not treated fully in the discus- 
sion or text. A selection from the 
large number of available geograph- 
ical publications is made. Thus far 
in this unit the geographical environ- 
ment has been mentioned but not ful- 
ly explained. The pupil is now ready 
for a few principles and is referred to 
Huntington and Cushing’s Principles 
of Human Geography, chapter 1. He 
is directed and shown how to study 
particularly the diagram showing 
physical conditions, life, and human 
responses on page 3 and the applica- 
tion. This is discussed in class and 
the pupil’s notebooks containing the 
essential diagram are exhibited. 


Notebook Technique 


This presents an opportunity for 
the examination of the notebook and 
for commendation and suggestions 
by the teacher. The best geographical 
notebook is a loose-leaf one measur- 
ing 8% inches by 11 inches, opening 
on the side. It should contain the 
unit objectives with an outline or ab- 
stract of the text, essential features 
of the collateral reading, and any- 
thing else, such as maps and graphs, 
which relate to the unit. These are 
the working papers of the pupil and 
opportunity should be given to the 
pupil to correct errors in them even 
during class periods. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the notebook be 
designed primarily for public exhibi- 
tion, although neatness and attention 
to artistic arrangement are given due 
stress. Too often the notebook is 
used for mere show with pretty maps, 
pictures, and copies from a rough 
outline for exhibition purposes. In 
reality, this kind of work has little 
educational value for the pupil. 

Here is a copy of the second period 
work taken from a pupil’s notebook: 
J. R. Smith: Commerce and Industry 
Introductory Chapter 
Our Changing Environment 

Part I. 

Size and Kinds of Our Environment 
1. Man’s small share of the universe 

Compare environment of microbe 
on teeth with man’s environment 
in universe. Small size. 

Limited surface of earth. % land 

Little of surface is good—water, 
hot, cold, dry, high 

Science helps man use more of this 


an 
2. Biggest facts of history are: 
a. Periods of order and civilization 
—good social environment 
b. Anarchy and poor civilization— 
bad social environment 


c. Order again and civilization— 
good social environment 
Cutting off of trade means star- 
vation and setback. 
. We are dependent upon world for 
our living through trade. 
Physical environment determines 


trade. 
. Earth is home of man and furnishes 


him with six wants: 

Food, clothing, house or shelter, 
fuel, luxuries, tools and materials 
for industry 

True for all people 

Come directly or indirectly from 
the earth. 

The sixth period of this unit is a 
laboratory or research period. The 
teacher pointed the way in the outline, 
aided the traveler on his way through 
the text assignment, and now expects 
the pupil to continue the journey 
with profit. The power to progress 
unaided will increase through the 
course. For, after all, the ability to 
use the subject as occasion requires 
is the measure of value of the course. 
However, it must always be remem- 
bered that some pupils have ten, some 
five, and some only one talent, and 
that complete success is not attained 
until each one doubles his talents. 


In this initial unit, the following 
assignment is used. The facts are 
taken almost verbatim from Dr. J. 
Russell Smith’s Wharton Island used 
for a long time in the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The treatment of these facts is differ- 
ent, however. This assignment cul- 
minates the work of the unit and has 
provoked more thought and devel- 
oped a better grasp upon the subject 
matter in this unit than any other 
assignment the writer has used. Its 
possibilities are manifold and varied 
so that the needs of each individual 
pupil are met and the results obtained 
are the measure of value of the entire 
unit. 


LABORATORY ASSIGNMENT 1. 
GRADE 11A—FIRST TERM 
Commercial Geography 
To illustrate the human response to geo- 
graphical environment and how the geo- 
graphical environment may be modified. 
OLNEY HIGH ISLAND. (From Whar- 
ton Island Assignment, University of 

Pennsylvania). 

An island is suddenly discovered in the 
Atlantic Ocean, 500 miles east of 
Philadelphia. It is part of the United 
States politically and commercially. 
The climate is the same as ours—not 
too dry or too wet; and not too hot or 
too cold. 

The area and resources are as follows: 
Total area is about as large as the 

State of New Jersey and divided as 
follows: 

a. One-fourth or 1,000,000 acres of 
plateau of over 1,000 feet elevation. 
It is covered with forests of pine 
and spruce. There is plenty of 
water-power for manufacturing. It 


(Continued on page 35) 
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A PERIOD IN BEGINNING 


TYPING 


By M. C. Griggs 


Hadley Vocational School, Commercial Division, St. Louis, Mo. 


Class Administration 
The roll is taken by the class chair- 
man who is arbitrarily appointed by 
the teacher. The chairman checks the 
absentees from a seating chart, re- 
cords the absences on class cards, and 
checks against the daily absence re- 
port from the office. This frees the 
teacher from his routine and gives 
him several more minutes of each 
class period to devote to his teach- 

ing activity. 

Finger Gymnastics 
The first five minutes of the class 
period are devoted to finger gym- 
pastics'. These gymnastics are chosen 
with the idea in mind of loosening 
and strengthening the muscles of the 
hands and fingers. The exercises re- 
lieve stiffness from cold, break down 
tenseness, and help the pupils to re- 
lax. They may also be used in the 
middle of a period to break the 

monotony or relieve tension. 


Rhythm Drills 

The next five minutes of the class 
period are devoted to rhythm drills. 
The drill chosen is the starting point 
for the day’s work in the text. All 
pupils start at the same point, each 
writing as far into the text as time 
will permit. The drill period is made 
more interesting by the occasional 
use of a victrola. The methods used 
most, however, are the counting and 
tapping methods, with the teacher di- 
recting the drill. Both methods are 
used for the sake of variation. Grad- 
ually the speed of the drills is in- 
creased to keep pace with the progress 
of the pupils. 


Laboratory Work 


The balance of the forty-five min- 
ute period is used in laboratory work 
in which the teacher takes an active 
part in the supervision and direction 
of individual pupils. Each pupil re- 
ceives daily criticism and advice and 
teacher demonstration, if he needs it. 
He is commended favorably if he has 
no faults; otherwise he is criticized 
constructively. 

Every minute of the thirty-five 


1Clem, Jane E., Technique of Teaching 
Typewriting, New York. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., 1929, p, 135-137. 


minutes laboratory practice, especially 
during the first half of the term, 
should be spent by the teacher in 
close personal supervision. Beginners 
form bad habits so quickly that any 
laxness in this direction may result 
in the formation of habits which will 
hamper, if not absolutely prevent the 
development of speed and accuracy 
later. This intense watchfulness may 
be relaxed somewhat during the lat- 
ter half of the term because, by then, 
many of the pupils will be started 
on the right road and will not need 
such close supervision. D. D. Lessen- 
bory’s “Technique Check Sheet” is- 
sued by the L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriter Company may be a help 
in supervising classes in typewriting. 


Assignments 


Each line of each drill and exercise 
is written three times consecutively, 
instead of one line at a time as recom- 
mended by some authors. This makes 
the errors stand out and lessens the 
strain on the one marking the papers. 

Each day’s work is begun at a 
point in the text sufficiently advanced 
over the point at which it was be- 
gun the preceding day so that by the 
end of the term all the work pre- 
scribed by the school course of study 
will have been covered. All the pupils 
begin each day at the same point, but 
the faster ones go farther and re- 
ceive the benefit of more repetition 
than do the slower ones. 

When the pupils of a class are all 
working on the same point in the text, 
it is possible to use class instruction 
in the development of the keyboard 
and in the administration of rhythm 
drills. 

No pupil is allowed to stop in a 
drill or exercise and start over when 
an error is committed. He must con- 
tinue throughout the period, writing 
each exercise as he comes to it. At 
the end of the hour the paper he 
hands to the teacher must contain all 
the work he has done during that 
hour. The teacher must exercise a 
little watchfulness to see that a pupil 
does not throw away a _ half-filled 
paper and begin anew with the hope 
of “losing” some of his errors. 
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Grading 


Grading is based on the number of 
errors made, the element of speed 
being left entirely out of considera- 
tion during the first term’s work. The 
pupils know that each error means 
a reduction in their grade and this 
furnishes incentive for their best ef- 
forts. 

The pupils hand to the teacher at 
the end of the period all work done 
in the period. Each student is asked 
to circle with a lead pencil each word 
containing an error, and show the 
total number of errors at the top of 
his paper next to his name. A com- 
mittee of pupils checks the papers of 
the class and records the number of 
errors in a grade book. Service on 
this committee is rotated among the 
pupils of the class so that no one 
needs to spend much time away from 
his practice. 

The work of checking the papers 
may be minimized by assigning a 
double penalty to any additional error 
discovered by the checking committee 
after the pupil has marked his own 
errors. This gives him a very defi- 
nite incentive to mark all his errors. 

An objection has been raised 
against this method of marking. It 
is thought that there will be a tend- 
ency for pupils to write less practice 
material than they really are able to 
do so as to reduce the chance of mak- 
ing errors and in that way reducing 
their chance of receiving a low grade. 
While it is true that this tendency 
is present, a little care on the part 
of the teacher can overcome it. The 
advantages in favor of the method 
are gr:at enough to outweigh this 
objection. 


Results 


The writer has used the ideas set 
forth in this article with a number of 
beginning classes in typewriting, and 
he feels that the results justify their 
use. Pupils soon form the habit of 
trying each day to cut down the num- 
ber of errors made on the previous 
day. If they achieve the ability to 
operate the typewriter accurately dur- 
ing their first term, they will have a 
firm foundation upon which to build 
speed in successive terms. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 1931 


By Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 
School of Education, New York University, New York City 


in business 
courses in various types of 
schools showed some very interesting 
changes. There was a marked in- 
crease in the number of students en- 
rolled in public high schools taking 
business courses. Enrollment in pri- 
vate business schools seems for the 
most part to have decreased sharply. 
This would seem to indicate that 
while the pressure of depression made 
students more conscious of the im- 
mediate vocational purpose of school 
work, they nevertheless found it de- 
sirable to get this training in the 
cheapest possible way. The number 
of students enrolling in collegiate 
schools of business seemed to have 
decreased somewhat. One of the out- 
standing changes in business educa- 
tion as well as in other fields of edu- 
cation was the greatly increased in- 
terest in adult education. Plans ap- 
pear to have been in process of for- 
mation which would provide much 
more satisfactory adult forms of 
business education. 


Maturer Students 


There was a continued tendency to 
shift the vocational business courses 
to the upper years of high school. 
The non-vocational or general busi- 
ness subjects continued to show a 
slight tendency to attract more 
students. The interest in junior busi- 
ness training was being maintained. 
The publication of several new texts 
and the New York State Syllabus on 
“Introduction to Business’ showed 
that the subject is now rapidly being 
freed from its former rather narrow- 
ing vocational aspects. 


Vocational Tendency 


The interest in the increased voca- 
tionalization of the technical business 
subjects was very definite. Teachers 
of bookkeeping and secretarial sub- 
jects in several instances showed their 
desire to make their subjects more 
vocationally efficient. In addition to 
this there developed a genuine ten- 
dency to realize the need for more 
attention to office practice as a means 
of articulating the high school busi- 
ness courses with the job situation. 
The rank and file of teachers began 
to show recognition of the fact, fre- 
quently stated by certain leaders, that 
the high school business courses 


trained only for some of the clerical 
opportunities open to high school 
drop-outs and graduates instead of 
for all of them. It seemed quite 
probable that the next few years 
would show the high schools to be 
giving a better occupational distribu- 
tion in their training for clerical posi- 
tions. 


On the other hand there also were 
indications that teachers of business 
subjects were recognizing that cler- 
ical or office education, important as 
it is, was not the whole of business 
education. Increased recognition of 
the need for business education in 
the home and other non-vocational 
aspects of life grew. Business edu- 
cation as training in the use of money 
was the keynote of an attempted 
definition of business at the February, 
1931, meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions. 


Teacher Training 


During the year teachers of busi- 
ness subjects seem rapidly to have 
been increasing their educational 
training to the level of that of other 
teachers. Interest in advanced de- 
grees and in business educational re- 
search was at least as great as that of 
previous years. In many states plans 
were made for raising the minimum 
number of years of training required 
for business teachers to three and 
even four years. 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business was held in New Orleans 
in March, 1931. It indicated an at- 
tempt to recognize the importance of 
business education in the South as 
well as in other industria! sections of 
the country. Major emphasis was 
placed upon character education. An 
important contribution to this field in 
1931 was University Education for 
Business by James H. S. Bossard 
and J. Frederick Dewhurst (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press). 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association continued its splendid 
program of publishing yearbooks. 
The Fourth Yearbook on ‘Modern 
Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects’ was based upon the annual 
meeting held in Boston. The special 
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merit of this book is that it makes 
an effort to give methodology a prac- 
tical point of view in terms of a serics 
of demonstration lessons printed in 
the book to illustrate techniques in 
carrying out the methods proposed. 
The Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York and Vicinity also 
contributed a yearbook on the “Use of 
Projects in Commercial Teaching.” 


Relations With Business 


New York City leaders of business 
education carried through to comple- 
tion a more thorough plan for co- 
operation between business men and 
business teachers in meeting the prob- 
lems of business education by setting 
up a Metropolitan Council on Busi- 
ness Education composed of an equal 
number of representatives from each 
group. Such councils appear to have 
been organized in several other cities 
and should do much to make the busi- 
ness man aware of his obligations 
and at the same time make the busi- 
ness teacher more alive to his respon- 
sibility. 

Consciousness of the need for a 
national organization to speak for 
business education became greater. 
Both the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Organization having its strength 
in the Northeastern States and the 
National Federation of Commercial 
Teachers having its strength in the 
Middle West are powerful organiza- 
tions, but neither can speak for 
all business teachers. The Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association be- 
gan sincere efforts to assume this 
much needed national leadership. 


International Cooperation 


The movement toward closer in- 
ternational co-operation in business 
education continued. The proposed 
international convention in London in 
July, 1932, was looked forward to 
with eager interest as a possible focus 
for world organization. 


While no revolutionary changes 
took place in the progress of business 
education during the year, the ele- 
ments for a complete reorganization 
of business education during the next 
decade seem to have gained substan- 
tial territory. 
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GUIDANCE AS A 
MAJOR PROBLEM OF BUSINESS 


HERE is little doubt that wiser 

occupational distribution would 
be of great value in the more rapid 
readjustment of the nation’s economic 
problems. Dr. Harold Clark of Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College 
believes that a more intelligent oc- 
cupational distribution will be of the 
utmost consequence in making life 
more worth while from an economic 
point of view. 


Unequal Distribution 


In an address before the Personnel 
Research Federation in New York on 
November 13, 1931, Professor Clark 
made evident his attitude on the prob- 
lem as follows: 

“For some time past, we have been 
investigating the importance of wages 
as a guide in determining the num- 
ber of people there should be in each 
occupation. As our investigations 
have proceeded we have become 
more and more convinced that a 
guidance program cannot be built en- 
tirely from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual choice. The need becomes 
more pressing every day to find some 
method of determining what, from 
the social standpoint, is the correct 
number of people to have in any oc- 
cupation. 

“No one approach to the problem 
of occupational distribution is likely 
to provide all of the truth. We do 
feel, however, that we have made a 
significant advance in bringing forth 
in systematic fashion the argument 
that occupational distribution is cor- 
rect when people of the same ability 
receive the same wages in all occu- 
pations. * * * 


Interest as a Guide 


“Let me state clearly that I have 
no objection to using the interest or 
capacity of the individual as a guide 
in occupational distribution. How- 
ever, the work that we have been 
doing for several months tends to 
show that most of the so-called in- 
terests are socially acquired and that 
certainly a great majority of them 
have little or nothing to do with the 
nature of men. I think we are on 
fairly safe grounds when we say that 
the nature of man does not constitute 
a barrier to correct occupational dis- 
tribution. * * * I think I could site 
adequate evidence from the fields of 


anthropology, anatomy, biology and 
psychology to support the posi- 
tion, * * * 


A Task for Guidance 


“The * * * task will be for the 
personnel and guidance experts to see 
that the available persons are dis- 
tributed so they will function more 
efficiently. And although the nature 
of man may not block correct occu- 
pational distribution, at least for a 
long time in the future the acquired 
attitudes and beliefs about occupa- 
tions and the unsatisfactory nature 
of many occupations are going to 
complicate the problem of guidance. 
* * * My plea is that certain eco- 
nomic and social matters must be 
considered along with the nature of 
the individual. 

“What, then, are the life earnings 
in different occupations? Our funda- 
mental thesis is that occupational dis- 
tribution is correct when people of 
the same ability receive the same 
wages in all occupations. According 


to an argument presented by Pro- 
fessor Pigou of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, this is the distribution that will 
provide the maximum income for the 


entire country. It is probably un- 
necessary for me to warn * * * of 
the care with which life earnings 
must be interpreted. 

“Here are the present available 
average life earnings in some of the 
more important occupations: 


Life Earnings of Vocations 


Present 
Value of 
Average Life 

Earnings. 


Average 
Annual 
Occupation Earnings. 


Medicine 


Architecture 
Dentistry 

College teaching .... 
Social work 
Ministry 
Journalism 

Skilled trades 
Library work 

Pub. school teach’g 
Nursing 


“The income in medicine, for in- 
stance, is three times the income in 
the skilled trades; five times the in- 
come of unskilled labor; eight times 
the income of farming. The best evi- 
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dence we have seems to show that 
there are tens of thousands of people 
in the skilled trades, unskilled labor 
and farming who have as much abil- 
ity as the people in medicine. Ac- 
cording to our test, these people 
should be directed into medicine until 
the income in medicine is no larger 
than the income these people could 
get in any other field. 

“Not only is this the economic an- 
swer to correct occupational distri- 
bution but the same result is neces- 
sary if we start from the standpoint 
of a society that wants to provide 
equal opportunity for its citizens. We 
have made the grand claim in this 
country of equality of opportunity, 
special privilege for none. The re- 
sults contradict our theory. The fig- 
ures of life earnings are very clear 
evidence that there has been special 
privilege for many. 


The Pleas of Poor Pay 


“We are not at all unmindful of 
the claims that are made by doctors 
that there’ are too many people in 
their field. From the standpoint of 
the people in medicine there are ob- 
viously far too many people in medi- 
cine. From the standpoint of the 
people that are in engineering—there 
are too many engineers. The larger 
the number of people in engineering, 
the lower the return is going to be 
for the engineer on the average. We 
are not unmindful of the fact that 
engineering incomes are very, very 
low. * * * However, it is not a 
question of absolute level of income. 
The question is, Are there any other 
occupations that would pay a larger 
income? The answer seems to be 
that with the possible exception of 
medicine there is none. 

“T am not unmindful of the fact 
that there are thousands of engineers 
unemployed today. But when all of 
the objections are raised, I want to 
ask the same question: Where can 
the individual go to make more 
money? Every occupation thinks it 
is the most poorly paid. And if that 
seems incredible * * * read just a few 
statements from the leaders in vari- 
ous fields.” 


What Leaders Say 
ARCHITECTURE—‘No other 


business or preparation calling for 
(Continued on page 35) 
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CHICAGO'S CONVENTION 


A Thousand or More Members of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation Will Assemble at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, I1l., on December 28, 29, and 30 


HE following is the program of 

the 34th Annual Convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation which will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1931. This 
mecting, which holds promise of be- 
ing one of the largest and finest con- 
ventions of the Federation has for 
its eeneral theme “The Responsibility 
of ‘he Classroom Teacher in Train- 
ing Pupils for Service and Citizen- 
ship.” With Irving R. Garbutt, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education and 
Penmanship, Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
President and Paul Moser, immedi- 
ate Past President of the Federation 
as chairman of the local committee 
on arrangements an unusually fine 
program has been planned. 


Program of the 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 


The Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1931 


Monpay, DEcEMBER 28 
Registration—2:00 to 4:00 P. M. Third Floor 
Corridor 
Federation Reception—8:00 P. M. North Ball 
oom 
Informal Reception—In charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Holm and ladies of the Local 
Committee 
Dancing 


Tuespay, DECEMBER 29 
Registration—9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. Third 
Floor Corridor 
Federation Meeting—9:30 A. M. North Ball 
oom 
Preliminary Music by First Prize Winner, 
Chicago High School Band 
Invocation 
The Star Spangled Banner 
Introduction of Mayor Cermak by Paul Moser, 
Local Chairman 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Anton J, Cermak, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Response—Irving R. Garbutt, President, Di- 
— Education, Cincinnati, 
io 
Address—‘‘They That Can, Do; They That 
Can’t Do, Teach’’—Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
— Wittenberg College, Springfield. 
io 
Business and Announcements 
Federation Luncheon—12:15 to 1:30 P. M. 
Grand Ball Room 
Presiding—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
— University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky 


WepneEspay, DECEMBER 30 
Registration—9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. Third 
Floor Corridor 
Federation Meeting—9:30 A. M. North Ball 
oom 
Preliminary Music 
Community Singing under direction of George 
E. McClellan, President Littleford School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Address—“Education for Democracy’”—Rabbi 
rey H. Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, 
io 
Business 
Election of Officers 
Mederation Banquet—6:30 P. M. Grand Ball 
oom 
Toastmaster: Irving R. Garbutt, President 


Irving R. Garbutt, President 


Introduction of Guests 

Address—‘“Teacher Inspiration’—Dr. Calvin 
O. Althouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Entertainment-—Vocal Selections —Hugh C. 
Dickerson, Chicago, III. 

Guest of Honor—Dr. John Robert Gregg, New 
York, New York 

Awarding of 100% Certificates 

Distribution of Exhibitors’ Prizes 

Inauguration of Officers 

Adjournment 

Dancing 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tvespay, DeceMBER 29 
1:30 to 3:00 P. M.—North Ball Room 


Chairman—B. S. Frost, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan 
“How Can Industry and Commercial Education 
Give an Ideal Training for Citizenship?’ Miss 
Grace Darrah, Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
The Commercial Teacher in the Vocational Guid- 
ance Program—Professor E. A. Zelliot, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
“The Degree of Attainment Essential for Com- 
mercial Subjects, Illustrated by Typewriting, 
Stenography, English, Spelling and Judgment” 
Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Personnel 
Research, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, Cc 
Discussion 


WepbNespay, DECEMBER 30 
1:30 to 3:00 P. M.—North Ball Room 
Chairman—B. S. Frost, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan 
“The Development of Character in the Class 
Room’’—Miss Maxwell, Munroe High School 
of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 


Paul Moser, Chairman 
23 


“The Upgrading Trend in Commercial Educa- 
tion’”’—-William L. Moore, Prin. John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

“A Program for Developing Placement Service 
for Commercial Graduates’—J. Evan Arm- 
strong, Pres., Armstrong College of Business 
Administration, Berkeley, California 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Turspay, DeceMBER 29 
1:30 to 3:00 P. M.—North Assembly Room 


Chairman—W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska 

“Business Science—General and Specific’—N. B. 
—. Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, 
a 

Discussion 

“Methods that Should be Used by Private 
Schools in Determining Grades’’—Mrs. Jewell 
Spinks, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 

Discussion 


Wepnespay, DeceMBER 30 
1:30 to 3:00 P. M.—North Assembly Room 
Chairman—W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska 
“How May Private School Teachers Improve 
Themselves and Increase Their Worth to the 
School?”—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Discussion 
Demonstration Class in Shorthand (With a 
group of pupils) Miss Harriet Schwenker, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Election of Officers 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING ROUND 
TABLE 


Tvuespay, DECEMBER 29 
3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—North Ball Room 


Chairman—Leslie J. Whale, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 

Demonstration Lesson in Shorthand (With a class 
of pupils) Miss Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

“Typewriting, A Subject to be Taught’’—Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

“The Trend of Measuring Effectiveness in Short- 
hand Transcription’—Mr. E. Harrison, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion 

WEDNESDAY, DecEMBER 30 
3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—North Ball Room 

Chairman—Leslie J. Whale, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan 

I. Demonstration Lesson in Typewriting—Mrs. 
Marion F. Tedens, Supervisor of Typewriting, 
Chicago, Ill. (Several Teachers and groups 
of students will participate) 

II. Symposium on Shorthand Transcription—Dis- 
cussion leader: Mr. J. O, Malott, Specialist 
in Commercial Education, W. ‘ashington, 
(a) My Method of Teaching Transcription— 

Miss Hester C. Wood, Peru Senior High 
School, Peru, Indiana 
(b) My Method of Teaching Transcription— 
Mr. R. F. Webb, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 
(c) An Analytical Study of the Develop- 
ment of Transcription Skill—Miss Anne 
Sima, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse, Pointe, Michigan 
Discussion 
Election of Officers 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Tvuespay, DECEMBER 29 

3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—North Assembly Room 

Chairman—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“A New Attitude in the Teaching of Commercial 
Law”—H. I. Good, Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, New York 

“Wisconsin Surveys Commercial Education’’— 
T. T. Goff, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 

“My Most Disturbing Class-Room Problem’— 
(Suggested Remedies through free for all Dis- 
cussion) (Questions or Statement of Problem 
to he deposited with chairman as early as 
possible) 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ANSWERS TO TEACHERS' 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


R. A. L. SOULE of the Soulé 

College of New Orleans dis- 
agrees with the many New Jersey 
teachers and superintendents who 
think that the arithmetic test given 
to prospective elementary school 
teachers in Irvington, New Jersey, 
this summer was too hard. These 
arithmetic questions were published 
in the September issue of the 
JournaL oF Business EpucaTION. 


“The whole trouble with the de- 
ficiency in teaching arithmetic lies in 
the fact that all the text books used 
in the public schools and other schools 
too, attempt to teach arithmetic by 
rules instead of developing a think- 
ing, reasoning presentation of the 
subject. 


“T have taught arithmetic to many 
thousands of graduates from the 
grammar schools, high schools and 
colleges and to quite a number of 
teachers. You would think that these 
graduates and teachers would know 
something about arithmetic methods, 
but my experience is that 90% know 
very little, and the same questions as 
given to the New Jersey teachers 
would floor most of them.” 


Mr. Soulé has been kind enough 
to send us his method of answering 
some of the problems. We give first 
the problem and then Mr. Soulé’s 
solution. 


A speculator bought a lot of hard- 
ware for 19-16 of its value and sold 
it for 11-12 of its value, thereby los- 
ing $32.50. How much did he pay 
for it? 

19/16 or 57/48 = price paid 
11/12 or 44/48 = price sold at 


13/48 = loss — $32.50 
$ 


| 32.50 
13 | 48 


$120 — real value 
Add 3/16 22.50 pd. above 
value 


$142.50 cost 


$ 
| 120 
12 | 11 


$110 = selling price 
$142.50 — $110 = $32.50 loss 


A sale of city property realized 
$5,347.40 to the owner after paying 
$65.20 charges and the agent’s com- 
mission of 3 per cent. What was 
the commission ? 

On examining the facts stated in 
the problem, one readily sees that if 
there had been no charge, the owner 
would have received $62.20 more, or 
$5,412.60. This sum was 3% less 
than the property sold for, therefore, 
97% of its gross selling price. Rea- 
son: If 97% of the gross selling 
price is $5,412.60, then 1% of it 
would be the 1/97 part and 100% or 
its sale price would be 100 times as 
much, which is $5,580. Taking 3% 
of this amount we find the commis- 
sion to be $167.40. 

A dealer sold goods at 25, 16 and 
5 per cent off, and the discount 
amounted to $722.20. Find the cost. 

In this problem we must first find 
the single discount equal to the series 
25-16-5. To do this begin with 
100% and take off 25%, this leaves 
75%; from this take off 16% and 
this leaves 63% ; from this take off 
5%,.and this leaves 59.85%. Sub- 
tract this from 100% and you have 
40.15%, the single discount equal to 
the series. 


$ 
| 722.20 
40.15 | 100 


$1798.75 amt. of bill 
Taking the discount off of 


$1,798.75 gives amount paid, 
$1.076.55 or $722.20 disct. 


If 36 men in 28 days of 8 hours 
each can build a wall 680 feet long, 
12 feet high and 3.5 inches thick, how 
long will be a wall that is to be 2.5 
feet thick, 10 feet high, that 24 men 
can build in 15 days of 10 hours each? 

We classify the problem as fol- 
lows: 

men days 
36 28 
24 15 10 


ft. long ft. high in. thick 
680 12 3% 

? 10 ft. thick 


We place on our vertical statement 
line the nature of the answer. 
We proceed to rea- 
ft. long son as follows: 


24 


hrs. per ds. 
8 


Thirty-six men built 
36 a wall 680 ft. long, 1 
28 man would build it 

8 1/36 as long and 24 
10 men would build it 24 
2 times as long. 

12 In 28 days they built 

5 680 ft. of wall, in 1 
day they would build it 

1/28 as long and in 15 days they 

would build it 15 times as long. 

Working 8 hrs. a day, they built 
the wall 680 ft. long, by working 1 
hr. a day they would build it ovly 
1/8 as long and working 10 hours a 
day they would build it 10 times as 
long. 

If the wall was to be 12 ft. high, 
they could build in 680 ft. long; if 
the wall was to be only 1 ft. high, 
they could build it 12 times as long, 
but if it was to be 10 ft. high, they 
could build it only 1/10 as long. If 
the wall was to be 7/2 inches thick, 
they could build it 680 ft. long, if the 
wall was to be 1% in. thick, they could 
build it 7 times as long, but if the 
wall was to be 2/2 inches thick, they 
could build it only 1/2 as long. 

Now since they could build it so 
long when the wall was to be 1 in. 
thick, if it was to be 12 inches thick 
(or 1 foot thick) they could build 
build it only 1/12 as long. If the 
wall was to be 1/2 ft. thick, they 
could build it two times as long, but 
if it was to be 5/2 ft. thick, they 
could build it only 1/5 as long. This 
statement line operation cancelled 
gives as an answer 42 1/2 ft. long. 

This is an illustration of common 
sense reasoning (not rules) applied 
to solving arithmetic problems. One 
does not have to know any rule or 
know anything about first term or 
third term or cause and effect. Arith- 
metic should be taught so that the 
reasoning faculties of the mind are 
developed and not a_ mechanical 
memory. 

A speculator sold two houses at 
the same price each, gaining 15 per 
cent on one, losing 8 per cent on the 
other. If he gains $110 on the trans- 
action, what must be the cost of each 
house ? 


Assume house A sold for $1150. 
Assume house B sold for $1150. 
(Continued on page 33} 
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HE Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York City and 
Vicinity held its fall meeting on Sat- 
urday, November 7, 1931, at the 
Hot! Pennsylvania in New York. 
The central theme of the entire meet- 
ing was “Diagnostic Testing and Re- 
medial Teaching” as applied to busi- 
ness subjects. The convention con- 
sistc] of a general meeting at ten 
o'clock, several sectional meetings 
from eleven to one, and a luncheon. 
Fthel A. Rollinson of Columbia 
University, author of “Diagnostic 
Shorthand Tests,” spoke on this topic 
at the general meeting which was fol- 
lowed by sectional meetings on Pit- 
mat. Stenography; Gregg Steno- 
graphy; Accounting, Law and Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Administration 
ani Teacher Training; Economics, 
Vocations and Industries; Salesman- 
ship and Advertising ; and). Commer- 
cia! Art. 

The Pitman Stenography sectional 
mecting was presided over by Sadie 
Krupp Newman, of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, and had for its 
gencral topic “Interpretation of Di- 
agnostic Testing and Remedial Teach- 
ing as applied to Stenography and 
Typewriting.” Those who spoke on 
the various phases of this subject 
were Isaac Price of Textile High 
School, Louis Brand of George 
Washington High School, Emma 
Felter of Walton High School, and 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE ON 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


Sadie Saslaw of Thomas Jefferson 
High School. 

The Gregg Stenography section 
was presided over by Jeannette 
Hamill and had for its central theme 
“Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching as Applied to Gregg Short- 
hand.” The speakers were Matthew 
E. Lynaugh, White Plains High 
School, Harold E. Smith of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, and John 
Robert Gregg, head of the Gregg 
Publishing Company. Mr. Gregg 
also gave some interesting sidelights 
of the International Congress on 
Commercial Education. 

The Accounting, Law and Business 
Mathematics meeting was presided 
over jointly by Emanuel Edelson and 
Thomas Munro. The central theme 
was “Diagnostic Testing and Reme- 
dial Teaching as Applied to Account- 
ing and Law.” Those who spoke were 
Louis Braverman of the Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, and George H. 
Van Tuyl of Evander Childs High 
School. 

At the Administration and Teacher 
Training section, which was presided 
over by John V. Walsh of Morris 
High School, the central topic was 
“Training the Young and the Pros- 
pective Commercial Teacher.” The 
speakers were William R. Hayward, 
Principal, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, and Peter L. Agnew of New 
York University, Department of 
Business Education, School of Educa- 
tion. 


Commercial FLUCATION oNEw 


NOVEMBER 


The Luncheon of the Commercial Education Association of New York City and Vicinity, at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania, November 7 
25 


The Commercial Art section was 
presided over by C. E. Wallace. At 
this meeting Lejoren a Hiller, photo- 
graphic artist, discussed “Photo- 
graphic Illustration in Advertising.” 

The Economics, Vocations and In- 
dustries was presided over by Lolabel 
Hall. Those who spoke on the gen- 
eral subject of the application of 
diagnostic testing and remedial teach- 
ing to economics were Albert J. Le- 
vine of Samuel J. Tilden High School 
and Leo Weitz of Abraham Lincoln 
High School. 

The Salesmanship and Advertising 
section had May Putman as its chair- 
man and Maxwell B. Gordon of 
Brooklyn Boys Continuation School, 
who discussed diagnostic testing as 
applied to advertising and salesman- 
ship, as its principal speaker. 

The luncheon meeting was pre- 
sided over by Evelyn W. Allen, Pres- 
ident of the Association. Here again 
the topic was diagnostic testing. The 
luncheon speakers were Maurice 
Rogalin, Principal of Jamaica Train- 
ing School and William Jansen, As- 
sistant to the Superintendent of 
Schools. The talks made at the gen- 
eral and at the sectional meetings will 
form the basis for the second year- 
book of the association. The first 
year book on the application of the 
project method to business education 
and which is based on the proceedings 
of last year’s meetings was distributed 
to members at this meeting. 
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USE OF PROJECTS IN COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHING, First Yearbook, 
Commercial Education Association 
of New York and Vicinity (Nathan- 
ie! Altholz, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Board of Education, 
New York, N. Y., President), 208 
pp. 

This book on the use of the project in 
business education is itself an unusual and 
worthy project. It describes the actual 
practices of teachers of the various sub- 
jects in utilizing the project as a means of 
teaching. Among the nationally known 
contributors are the following: William 
H. Kilpatrick on the “Philosophy of the 
Project Method,” David Snedden on the 
“Probable Future Developments for the 
Stenographic-Typing Vocations,” and John 
L. ‘Tildsley on “The Project as an Educa- 
tional Adventure.” 

In addition to these contributions there 
are many papers by business teachers 
known all over the country for their good 
work. The papers were for the most part 
based upon a definite check-up on the way 
the project method is being used. The in- 
dividual writers did not merely theorize 
on their own idea as to what the project 
should be. They found out what it is and 
how it aids in the work of the classroom. 
So many people have helped to make the 
work a success that it seems wise to men- 
tion no particular person. It places New 
York business teachers among the leaders 
in the field, 


* * * 


TRAINING FOR EVERYDAY BUS- 
INESS, by G. G. Hill, New York: 
Lyons and Carnahan, 273 pp. $1.40. 


A new book in elementary business train- 
ing by the Director of the Department of 
Commerce of the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania. 

The book is printed in large type and 
divided into rather short chapters which 
serve as units around which the material 
is organized. Each chapter is composed of 
text material, questions for oral discussion, 
problems for investigation, and practice 
material. 

_The subject matter of this text very defi- 
nitely illustrates the tendency away from 
the vocational emphasis in junior business 
training which was such a very important 
element in earlier texts. Even the pre- 
vocational topics while in no way neglected 
are not given excessive consideration. The 
material is decidedly informational in its 
approach and purpose, The consumer’s use 
of the services and goods of business re- 
ceives primary consideration throughout the 
individual chapters. 

_ The text shows good evidence of being 
in line with the present stage of develop- 
ment in the subject and should therefore 


Edited by Herbert A. Tonne 


be one of the more popular texts in ele- 
mentary business training for the next few 
years. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS, 
by Howard Lee Davis, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 172 pp. $2.00. 


A book in vocational guidance for those 
interested in business occupations. It takes 
up such topics as the value of education, 
planning for the future, attitude toward the 
job, educating the boss, and leadership. 
Mr. Davis is the director of employment 
and training for the New York Telephone 
Company. 

Dean Dexter S. Kimball of the Cornell 
University College of Engineering says of 
the book: 

“ |... Every boy who wishes to enter 
industry, and his parents, are confronted 
today by two very difficult problems, not 
new in character but greatly intensified 
by the complexity of modern industry. The 
first is the determination of the boy’s fit- 
ness and aptitude, mentally, physically, and 
temperamentally, for industry or business. 
This problem of finding out where a boy 
‘belongs’ in the world is often most diffi- 
cult, for the criteria on which judgment 
must be based are many and confusing. A 
great amount of work has been done upon 
this problem, both in school and industry; 
but the results are yet far from satisfactory, 
though constant progress is being made. 
The second problem is that of adapting and 
fitting the boy into his chosen calling with- 
out too much waste of his time and that. of 
his employers, The old method of letting 
him fight his way against all obstacles was 
fine for the very ablest, but very wasteful 
for the average boy, as the writer can 
testify from long contact with the problem. 
The book should be of interest not only 
to young man already in industry and con- 
fronted with the problems of adjustment, 
but also to parents and others interested in 
vocational guidance.” 


* * * 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN PRES- 
ENT DAY EDUCATION, by H. E. 
Buchholz, New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 200 pp. $1.50. 


A collection of articles which were pub- 
lished in slightly different form in the 
American Mercury worked into a crude 
and petty indictment of the American edu- 
cational system. While there is some 
truth to the criticism made by Mr. Buch- 
holz, it is made in such a blatant and 
narrow-minded way that the total impres- 
sion given is false. Some of the chapter 
titles are as follows: “Ichabod Wants a 
Portfolio,” “Prussianized Pedagogues,” 
and “Public Education Feminized.” The 
only sound and worthwhile part of the 
book is a foreword by William C. Bagley. 
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ARGUMENTATION AND DE- 
BATE, by Carl G. Miller, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 251 
Pp. 

This book is designed especially for the 
regular course in argumentation given in 
the high school English department. It is 
essential that these principles become fa- 
miliar to students during their high school 
work, The text is also a manual for de- 
baters. 

Students will be interested in a subject 
of as much practical and educational value 
as argumentation and debate. The ex- 
planations have been made so simple that 
they are easily comprehended by the young 
reader. Modern and practical examples 
help him to see how this study has real 
value for him in his daily life. 

Teachers will find the projects at the 
ends of chapters useful for two reasons: 
(1) They drive home the principles in an 
interesting manner, and (2) they are so 
designed that many of them can be checked 
by the students themselves, thus relieving 
teachers who are burdened with large 


classes, 
* 


GROUP INCENTIVES, by C. C. 
Balderston, Philadelphia: The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 171 
pp. 

A study of the variations in the use of 
group looms and gang piece-work is the 
purpose of this book by a member of the 
industrial research staff of the Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance. Like 
other studies which attempt to interpret 
and appraise certain developments in the 
field of management, this investigation has 
leaned heavily upon the aid of industrial 
engineers and executives. It reflects the 
ideas and judgment of many workers in 
the field. This book should be useful as a 
supplementary book in college classes in 
management and as a text in courses in 
wage systems. 


ESSENTIALS OF CORRECTNESS 
IN THE USE OF ENGLISH, by 
Alton C. Morris and Herman E. 
Spivey, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1931, $.80. 

This text attempts to treat in a simple, 
adequate way and in proper sequence all 
the essentials of correct writing—and, in- 
directly, correct speaking. The work is 
designed to meet the requirements of stu- 
dents who are deficient in a knowledge of 
the essentials of English grammar, punc- 
tuation, and sentence construction, and of 
students who need concentrated drill in 
these essentials. 

The primary features of the practice 
leaves contained in this text are these: 

1, The inclusion of those principles miost 
needed and most violated by students. 
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2. The exclusion of many rhetorical ele- 
ments—with the emphasis being placed 
upon essentials of grammatical correct- 
ness. 

3. The use of many interesting and in- 
formatory sentences for students to correct. 

4. The continuity of arrangement—Leaf 
2 is the logical sequel to Leaf 1; Leaf 40 
of Leaf 39; etc. 

5. The instructions and sentences are so 
worded and arranged as to make the work 
a complete, self-explanatory, self-teaching 
course. 

Especial attention has been devoted to 
making the text practicable, Many of the 
sentences are sentences that were taken 
from students’ compositions. 

* 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, by 

William N. Mitchell, Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1931, 

414 pp., $4.00. 


This book is an attempt to develop an 
introductory course in production manage- 
ment which will meet the needs of uni- 
versity students of business, The aim of 
the book is directed to the needs of the 
school of commerce rather than the en- 
gineering school. It is written primarily 


from the point of view of the chief execu- . 


tive of the production department of a 
manufacturing enterprise. 

It is the peculiar needs of the business 
curriculum which the author cites in jus- 
tification of the plan of organization of this 
text. An attempt has been made to en- 
courage wide reading and lists of questions 
and case materials which will test the abil- 
ity of the student to make practical appfi- 
cations are included in each chapter. A 
group of problems of the production ex- 
ecutive is also introduced in each chapter, 
followed by extensive collateral readings 
suggested in the appended bibliographies. 
Reference is also made to excellent com- 
pilations of case materials which will sup- 
plement the classroom discussions and 
work. 

This text would seem to provide ade- 
quate knowledge on certain selected ad- 
ministrative problems of production man- 
agement from the practical viewpoint of 


an executive. 
* * 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR EXECU- 


TIVES, by Charles W. Mears, New 
ian Harper & Brothers, 194 pp. 
3.00. 


This book aims to give practical help 
to the business man who is called on to 
speak before groups small and large, both 
within his organization and without. 

In order to be practical it does not set 
up as its goal the perfection of genius. 
The possibility exists that a business man 
may lose some of his business prestige by 
becoming known as\an orator. But there 
can be no question that the ability to stand 
before an audience and say one’s say credit- 
ably is an asset both to the man and to 
his business. 

The author writes as a business man. 
His life-long interest in nersuasive husi- 
ness communication has necessarily entailed 
public speaking. Through many profitable 
contacts with able speakers, chiefly in the 
field of business, through research into 
successful methods and by many appear- 
ances on the platform, using his own ex- 
periences as laboratory tests, he has learned 
what this book presents. 

The book is not primarily set up as a 


text for class use, It may, however, } 
adapted to certain college courses. 
VOICE AND SPEECH PROBLEMS, 
by Raubicheck, Davis, and Carll, 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 469 

pp. $1.60. 

The material and its arrangement in this 
book should provide the teacher with that 
wealth and variety of material so essential 
for the necessary drill which the develop- 
ment of efficient and beautiful speech re- 
quires. The authors have tried to present 


NEW BOOKS 


Economics of American Business, by 
Paul Fleming Gemmill, New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, Publishers, $4.00. 


Preventive Management, edited by Hen- 
ry B. Elkind, New York: B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., $3.00. 


/ Creative Moments in Education, by 
Joseph K. Hart, Boston: Henry Holt 
and Co., $3.00. 


Trends in University Education, edited 
by James G. Hodgson, New York: H. 
kK, Wilson, 163 pp. 90c. 


Quantity and Economy in Manufac- 
ture, by Fairfield E. Raymond, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., $4.00 


Ourselves and the World, by F. E. Lum- 
ley and Boyd H. Bode, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 590 pp. $2.00. 


Self Management in Selling, by David 
R. Osborne, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $3.50. 


The Dual System of Stabilization, by 
J. Taylor Peddie, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 250 pp. $5.00. 


Poverty in Plenty, by J. A. Hobson, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.25. 


I Find My Vocation, by H. D. Ktison, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 216 


pp. $1.40. 


Accounting Terminology, American In- 
stitute of Accountants, New York: The 
Century Co., $1.50, 


Thirty Lessons in Everyday English, 
by George W. Guy, Box 154 College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
$15.00. A detailed series of lessons cover- 
ing errors found according to recent 
surveys. 


/ Measurement of Interests in Relation 
to Human Adjustments, by Douglas 
Fryer, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
448 pp. $3.60. 


Dictating Machine Operators and 

Bookkeeping Machine Operators, Vo- 
cational Monagraphs No. 4 and No. 5 (in 
one booklet), Vocational Department, 
College of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University, 37 pp. 35c. 


A Market Research Bibliography, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois, Bulletin 38, 1931. 


the underlying principles from the point of 
view of the student, basing their selection 
upon those methods which have stood the 
classroom test. 

The problem method has been used 
throughout, on the theory that speech, in 
common with other arts, must be learne, 
through the mastery of the technical and 
aesthetic problems peculiar to it. Most 
of the problems have been divided into 
learning units, complete with class exe.- 
cises and assignments, in accordance with 
the “unit mastery” plan of Professor Henry 
C. Morrison, of the University of Chicago. 
Each division is complete in itself and may 
be used either independently or in con- 
junction with the balance of the text, This 
arrangement has necessitated un- 
avoidable repetition. For example, the 
rules for the various pronunciations of sig 
appear both in the section on “Freeing 
the Speech Mechanisms” and in the one 
on “Problems of Phonetics.” In this way, 
the annoyance of cross references has becn 
avoided, 

Both motivation and illustrative material 
have been made full enough to carry the 
lesson for the inexperienced teacher, but 
they will also allow the teacher who has 
built up his own approach through thie 
years to supplement the book by the illus- 
trations whose efficacy he has tested. 

Additional readings, to be found in an- 
thologies commonly used in high schools, 
have also been indicated. The English 
teacher who is suddenly confronted with 
a speech class will find sufficient material 
for the technical drills which are necessary 
for the effective presentation of either orig- 
inal subject matter or passages from lit- 
erature. The book is adapted for use in 
secondary schools and in colleges. 


SURVEY OF COLLEGIATE IN- 
STRUCTION IN MARKETING 
AND ADVERTISING, Prepared 
under Supervision of Alfred T. Falk, 
Bureau of Research and Education, 
Advertising Federation of America, 
Bulletin No. 6, 1931, 420 Lexington 
gee New York, N. Y., 62 pp. 

2.50. 


The booklet is a report of an educational 
survey made to reveal information which 
will be useful both to advertising men and 
to educators. Besides containing a com- 
plete directory of all colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and an outline 
of the courses in advertising and market- 
ing, this report presents an analysis of 
the information obtained in the survey. 

It is shown, among other points, that 
less than one per cent of all instruction 
given by American colleges and universi- 
ties is devoted to subjects designed to pre- 
pare the future business executive to deal 
with the problems of marketing and adver- 
tising. Only thirty-seven institutions ade- 
quately cover the fundamental subjects in 
this important phase of business manage- 
ment, 

Out of the 633 colleges studied in the 
survey, there are 197 which teach adver- 
tising courses. In all, 343 institutions give 
instruction in one or more of the six fun- 
damental subjects dealing with marketing 
and advertising. 

Among the other points detailed in the 
first section of the report are summaries 
showing geographical differences among 
educational institutions, and the qualifica- 
tions of teaching staffs. 
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One In a Thousand 


At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the 
same thing ... rooms with or without meals... 


*An Original and Unique Service 
has made 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


‘Abed or at your service table enjoy a delicious Tray 
Breakfast. .. . WITHOUT CHARGE. , ., . in the 
yrivacy of your own comfortable room while you glance 
‘hnrough your morning paper ... then wonder .. . as 
ill our guests do—how we happened to move your home 


to the 
CAROLINA CREST 


North Carolina Ave. Near 
Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
three windows, 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN, Manager 


Special Winter 
Rate :— 


$3 per day 


Here’s actual practice in 


Visible 
Record 


Control 


The Remington Rand practice method of visible 
record control utilizes model visible record systems. 
There is no idle theorizing when this teaching me- 
thod is involved. Seehoabs tenes by doing. The work 
is far more interesting, much more easily mastered. 
Both your graduates and your school benefit by this 
modern means of teaching a subject that is becom- 
ing an increasingly important part of business. Mail 
the coupon for the full details today. It will prove a 
step for your institution. Libra ureau 
ivision, Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York. 


Remington Rand 


Send me details on your Practice Method of Visible Record Control. 


Name. School. 


Address 


JI.B.E.—12 


McGraw-Hill 


brings to your attention the new, 
revised and enlarged edition of a 
long-accepted first text which sets 
forth in non-technical language the 
fundamental principles of advertis- 
ing. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO 
ADVERTISING 


by Arthur J. Brewster, Head of the 
Department of Advertising and Sell- 
ing, Syracuse University, and Her- 
bert H. Palmer, Associate Professor 
of Business English and Advertising, 
Syracuse University. 

389 pages, 5x8, 52 illustrations 

Second Edition 


$2.00 


This new edition has already been 
adopted as a text by twenty-six schools 
and colleges 


Both practical and teaching experience have been 
drawn upon in this thorough revision designed 
to continue and extend its favor as a text at once 
understandable, comprehensive, and teachable. 
Illustrations, problems and self-test questions are 
new. And all facts and theories have been 
brought down to date and current practice and 
viewpoint. 
The new exercises here presented have been class- 
tested for interest and results. In preparing 
them the authors have aimed at the same ob- 
jectives set up for the original exercises, viz:— 
—to encourage the student to analyze and criti- 
cize current advertising. 
—to encourage him to do some original, con- 
structive thinking, 
—to enable him to fit into practice the principles 
the text explains. 
—and to provide work which will engender dif- 
ference of opinion and initiate and stimulate 
lively class discussion. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


| 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
| 


330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


You may send me a copy of Brewster and Palmer’s INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ADVERTISING ($2.00) on approval. I under- 
stand that I am to return this book after a reasonable period of 
examination unless I either notify you of my intent to adopt it 
in my classes or remit for it. | 
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NEWS.--IDEAS--SUGGESTIONS 


New Filing Cabinets 


A new line of twenty-eight inch deep 
vertical filing cabinets known as the Berloy 
“3100” series have recently been placed on 
the market by the Berger Manufacturing 
Company of Canton, Ohio. 

This new line meets the demand for a 
moderate priced file. It is made up with 
and without locks in fourdrawer letter and 
cap styles. The cabinets are produced in 
olive green, walnut or mahogany and will 
be furnished in other reproductions of 
choice woods if desired. The handles, 
label plate, and other hardware is of ma- 
chined satin finished bronze. 

The Art Steel Company, Inc., of New 
York, is also offering a new four drawer 
filing cabinet in the low price field. The 
cabinets are made of standard grade furni- 
ture steel of full weight and are welded 
throughout. The drawers operate on ball- 
bearing rollers, are equipped with spring 
back follower blocks and are interchange- 
able. The Art Steel cabinets are also of- 
fered in green, mahogany, and walnut and 
may be purchased with or without blocks. 


* * * 


Alvah Bushnell Filing Unit 


The Alvah Bushnell Company of Phila- 
delphia, have recently brought their new 
“Vertex-Alphabeter” which is a filing unit 
composed of twenty-five vertical file pock- 
ets, twenty-one of which carry alphabetical 
metal tabs and the remaining four of which 
carry individual name metal tabs, 

While supplied in a box that may be 
used as a filing cabinet this new unit may, 
without the box, be slipped into any stand- 
ard file drawer or in the large lower 
drawer of the ordinary desk. It has a ca- 
pacity of about 1500 papers of standard 
correspondence size. 


Arkansas Valley Commercial 
Teachers Club Meeting 


The fifth regular meeting of the Ar- 
kansas Valley Commercial Teachers Club 
met in October at the Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, with President H. S. Miller pre- 
siding. 

Dr. L. W. Brooks, Director of Secondary 
Education, Wichita, Kansas, gave the first 
address, talking on the “Present Status of 
the School.” W. B. Harrison, President 
of the Union National Bank of Wichita 
gave an outstanding talk on “Practical 
Education,” and Dr, Hildebrandt of Wi- 
chita University spoke on “Personality De- 
velopment.” The next meeting of the club 
is to be held in March in Wichita, Kansas. 


* * * 


Conference on Secondary Education 
Held at Temple 

“Enrichment of the High School Com- 
mercial Curriculum” was the topic of the 
Conference on Secondary Education held 
at Temple University in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, late in October. Charles E. 
Bowman, Head, Department of Commer- 
cial Instruction, Girard College, was chair- 
man of the conference. The speakers in- 
ciuded Charles F. Toothaker, Curator oi 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum who 
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spoke on “How to Use Visual Aids in 
Commercial Instruction”; Frank Devine, 
Chairman of the Convention Bureau of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
talked on “How to Organize and Make 
School Trips”; J. Frank Dame, of ‘the 
Upper Darby High School, spoke on ‘,How 
to Make the Commercial Club Function” ; 
Everett W. Townsend, of Hatch Junior 
High School, Camden, New Jersey, spoke 
on “How to Keen the Subject Matter Up- 
to-date”; Ralph A. Jarrard of Girard Col- 
lege, talked on “How to Get a Good Start 
in Typewriting’; and Adam Brucher, Jr., 
of Reading High School, spoke on “How to 
Secure a Maximum of Pupil Activity.” 
* 


Radio Broadcasts on 
Business Education 


Once a week, on Saturday at five p. m. 
Pacific Standard Time, Charles F. Walker, 
President of the Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon, speaks on 
Business Education over Station KGW, 
the Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 

* * * 


New Posture Chair. 


The Sturgis Posture Chair Company of 
Sturgis, Michigan, has recently placed on 
the market a new tablet arm schooi chair 
the distinctive features of which are the 
all steel welded base and arm construc- 
tion, the perforated saddle seat to provide 
proper airiation, and the swivel back. The 
feet are equipped with rubber tips in order 
to avoid any noise or confusion when the 
chairs are moved about. This school Pos- 
ture Chair is designed to encourage school 
children to sit correctly, with the result 
they will be more healthy, more alert, and 
more efficient in their work. 


Vocational Monographs 

The Vocational Department of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Boston 
University has recently brought out an- 
other vocational monograph, this time on 
(a) Dictating Machine Operators and (b) 
Bookkeeping Machine Operators. This 
makes a total of five of these unusually 
fine monographs that have been made avail- 
able. They follow the general plan of <is- 
cussing the various machines in the par- 
ticular field, the duties of the worker, the 
qualifications that the operator should 
possess, the opportunities for placement, 
how best employment of the type may be 
secured, the usual hours of employment, 
salaries, opportunities for advancement, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of such 
employment. The completeness of the in- 
formation indicates that considerable 
amount of care has been taken in the prep- 
aration of these monographs. These mon- 
ographs may be secured at a nominal price 
from the Vocational Department of the 
College of Business Administration of Bos- 
ton University, 525 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


“Ditto” Instruction Manual 

The manufacturers of the “Ditto” dupli- 
cating machine, probably the most widely 
used gelatin process duplicator on the mar- 
ket, have recently issued an instruction 
manual for commercial schools entitled 
“Ditto, Its Use and Operation” by W. S. 
Barnhart, Head, Commercial Department, 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

This new manual discusses the general 
problems of duplicating, the materials used 
in “Ditto” work, the various methods to 
be used in preparing master copies, the 
operating and care of the machine, and the 
types of duplicating work for which the 
machine is especially adapted. All of this 
is arranged in a series of lessons which 
are accompanied by suggested projects. 
This new manual should be of considerable 
assistance to teachers who are giving or 
who are organizing office practice courses. 


County Institute 
In New Jersey 

County Institute meetings were held in 
the counties throughout the State of New 
Jersey during October. The Business Edu- 
cation sections of these meetings were un- 
der the general direction of Louis A. Rice, 
Assistant in Secondary Education of the 
State Department of Public Instruction of 
New Jersey. One of the largest of these 
neetings was the Essex County Institute 
held at the State Normal School in New- 
ark, New Jersey, on Friday, October 30. 
Clinton H. Reed, Specialist in Business 
Education for the State of New York, 
spoke to the stenographic group on the 
subject of first year stenography examina- 
tions in New York State, while Earl Barn- 
hart, of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, spoke to the bookkeeping and 
accounting group on “Business Occupa- 
tions and Their Analysis.” Mr. Rice acted 
as chairman of the meeting and Earl Tharp 
of East Side High School, Newark, acted 
as secretary. 
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New Jersey Association 
Meets in Atlantic City 

The High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey met in Atlantic 
City on November 28 in conjunction with 
the New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The meeting, which was under the 
direction of Esther Hanna of West New 
York who is President, comprised two 
round table discussions and a_ luncheon. 
Raymond Goodfellow, Director of Business 
Education in Newark, New Jersey (also 
vice president of the New Jersey High 
School Commercial Teachers Association) 
acte’ as chairman of one round table dis- 
cussion which was devoted to “Office Ma- 
chine Teaching and Practice.” At this 

group meeting Stanton A, Ralston of Cen- 
Teal High School, Newark, talked on the 
“Pr ctical Method of Teaching the Oper- 
ation of, Business Machines and Office Ap- 
pliances” and Earl Tharp, of East Side 
Hig: School, Newark, spoke on “Place- 
ment Service Work.” The other round 
table meeting which was devoted to the 
subject of “Junior Business Training” was 
under the chairmanship of J. Francis Gal- 
lagher of Battin High School, Elizabeth. 
At this group meeting Harold B. Buckley, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education in 
Phi! adelphia, spoke on “How and What 
to Teach in Elementary Business Training” 
and W, D. Haynes of Mount Holly talked 
on “Project work in Junior Business 
Training Practice.” At the luncheon, 
which was held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Atlantic City, W. G. Morrison, Treasurer 
of Hahne & Co.—one of the large depart- 
‘ment stores in Newark—spoke on the de- 
partment store and its relation to business 
education. 

The unusually fine work of the various 
district membership chairmen who have 
been working under the direction of Mr. 
Goodfellow, the vice-president, was indi- 
cated by the decided increase in member- 


hip. 


Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Association 

The Central section of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association met in Lock 
Haven in October. The business group 
was under the chairmanship of Sara E. 
Duncan of Altoona. “General Guidance 
and Pupil Direction in the Commercial 
Department, ” was the subject of a talk 
given by D. D. Lessenberry of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the principal speaker. 
Mary E. Pickles of Hallidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected president for the com- 
ing year. 


Kansas State 
Teachers Association 

The several sections of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association met at various parts 
of the state on November 5, 6, and 7, 1931. 
One of the important sectional meetings 
was that of the Southeastern group held 
at Chanute, Kansas, at the Senior High 
School under the chairmanship of W. J. 
Cavanaugh, of Coffeyville. The speakers 


were Evelyn Ester, Coffeyville, who talked 
on “The Elective Student in High School 
Typewriting”; John Koontz, Parsons, who 
talked on “Minimum Requirements for 
Bookkeeping Students; Frances  Reck, 


Fort Scott, who spoke on Thrift Educa- 
tion in High School”; V. E. Lindsay, 
Neodesha, who spoke on “The Place of 
Salesmanship Course in High School” ; 
and Elsie Jackson, Crawford County Com- 
munity High School, Cherokee, who dis- 
cussed “Office Practice as a part of the 
Commercial Course.” V. E. Lindsay, of 
Neodesha, Kansas, was elected chairman 
for the next year, The 1932 meeting of 
the Southeastern group will be held in 


Pittsburgh, Kansas. 


Delaware Teachers Association 

The Commercial Section of the Delaware 
State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting at Dover, Delaware, on November 
12 and 13, 1932. Adelaide Z. Stafford, 
President, presided at the meeting at which 
George Eckels and George Leslie, both of 
the Gregg Publishing Co., spoke on the 
various problems of business education. 
Chester Dickerson was elected president 


for the ensuing year. 


Maine Teachers Association 

The Department of Commercial Branches 
of the Maine Teachers Association met in 
the Portland High School on Friday, Oc- 
tober 30, under the chairmanship of Gladys 
Baker of Brewer High School. Philip M. 
Marsh of Portland spoke on “Ideas on 
Teaching Business English,” and D. D. 
Lessenberry 9f the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, spoke on “The 
Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting.” 
Next year’s meeting will be held in Bangor, 
Maine. This year’s officers were unani- 


mously reelected. 
* * 


Gauge on Bates Hand Punch 


A new measuring gauge has been made 
part of the regular equipment of the Sam- 
son Hand punch produced by the Bates 
Manufacturing Company of New York. 
This gauge measures accurately the nosi- 
tion of the hole to be punched. 

*  * 


Business Education Association 
Of the State of New York 

This is an organization of the Private 
Business School people in the State of New 
York, The fall conference of the group 
was held on Saturday, November 21, 1931, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York. Er- 
nest W. Veigel, Jr., President, presided at 
the meeting. The speakers were Angus 
H. Adley, Advertising Manager of “School” 
who talked on the subject of “Outside 
Looking In”; Hil F. Best, President, Six 
Point League, who talked on “Advertis- 
ing”; Howard C. Schermerhorn, Principal, 


New Measuring Gauge on Samson 


Hand Punch 
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Merchants and Bankers Washington 
Heights School, talked on “The Remedy” ; 
Tristram Walker Metcalfe of Long Island 
University taiked on promoting private 
education, and John Vincent Walsh dis- 


cussed an outline for a secretarial course. 


Alpha Iota Sorority Convention 

The Alpha Iota Sorority convention was 
held this year in Des Moines, Iowa, late 
in November. Over one hundred delegates 
attended the convention representing busi- 
ness schools from all sections of the United 
States. Katherine Kramer of Alpha Ome- 
ga Chapter at Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was selected as the “Ideal Sec- 
retary” by Harry Krusz, National Execu- 
tive Secretary, United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Kaciles Thomas 
of Pi Chapter, at Massey Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama, was crowned 
Convention Queen at the dinner dance 
given by Phi Theta Pi, National Business 
Fraternity. The next convention will be 
held in Washington, D. C., in November, 
1932, 


* * * 


Kansas Commercial 
Teachers Association 

The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Commercial Teachers Association 
was held in Wichita, November 5 and 6, 
1931. The first session was held Thursday 
afternoon at the Allis Hotel. After the 
address of welcome by President A. L. 
Gantz of Anthony, Kansas, Dean Stock- 
ton, of the University of Kansas was in- 
troduced. The theme of Dean Stock- 
ton’s address was centered around the 
observations that he has made during his 
commercial teaching experience. Other 
speakers were Professor E. A. Zelliot, Uni- 
versity of Denver, who talked on “Trends 
in Commercial Education”; Lloyd Jones, 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, who 
talked on “Junior Business Training”; 
and J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, who analyzed the commercial educa- 
tion problems in Kansas. 

* * 


Madison (New Jersey) 
Making Survey 

A survey of various schools, colleges, 
and business organizations is being made 
in Madison, New Jersey, in order that the 
authorities may determine whether or not 
their present curriculum is functioning in 
a satisfactory manner or wherein this cur- 


riculum needs revising. 
* * 


North Dakota 
Business Teachers Meet 

The Commercial Section of the North 
Dakota Education Association met at the 
Will School, Bismarck on Friday, Novem- 
ber 6, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Carlos C. Crawford, of State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. Claire 
Kunze, Valley City High School, Valley 
City, North Dakota, spoke on “A Survey 
of Commercial Work in the Classified High 
Schools of North Dakota,’ and H. G. 
Shields, Assistant Dean of the School of 
Commerce and Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on the “Economic 
Basis of Commercial Education.” 
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Acquire 


nights at 


HOME 


of men today, who never in- 
tend to practice before the bar, are study- 
ing law. 

hey realize that the law-trained man is a 
leader—that law training makes keen, clear, 
quick, correct thinking—that there is a real 
reason why legally-trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by 
LaSalle has proven itself practical and valuable 
far beyond the time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle- trained men pass bar examinations 
with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and find 
in it a quicker, surer key to success and leader- 
ship—to the avoidance of pitfalls and the pick- 
ing of the sure and certain paths of progress. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a 
fourteen-volume library compiled by leading 
professors and authorities. 

This library might well be called—‘Law 
Simplified and Condensed’”—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. In many resident uni- 
versities, the LaSalle Law Litas is the 
reference work most used by students. In one 
of the greatest resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at the 
student’s disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lec- 
tures and personal instruction of the highest 
grade, all under a definite, clear plan involving 
continual use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is the easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institutior: 


Dept. 1282-LR Chicago 

I would like to have full information Pol 
about your law training, together with ae 
copy of ‘‘Law Training for Leadership,” Ly 

(J Law: Degree of LL. B. Fe) 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: a 
If more interested in one of the fields 


indicated below, check and mail now. =) [ t3] 


O Busi M £ t O Personnel Manage- 
Modern Salesmanship ment 
O Business Corre- 


O Higher Accountancy 

0 Traffic Management spondence 

O Banking and Finance O C. P. A. Coaching 
Business English 


0 Commercial Law 
O Industrial M 
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School Attendance in 
The United States 


A general increase in school attendance 
in the United States during the last decade 
is shown by school attendance statistics for 
1930 recently issued by the Census Bureau, 
and reported in the U. S. Daily. 


The figures disclose that 26,849,639 chil- 
dren and young people between the ages 
of 5 and 20 years, or 69.9 per cent of all 
members of this age group, were going to 
school when the count was made. Only 
64.3 per cent of this group were reported 
in school in 1920. 

Although only 34,789 persons over 21 
years of age were going to school in 1920, 
their number increased to 1,034,782 during 
the succeeding decade. as indicated by 1930 
statistics. 

In a classification of the population by 
age, sex, color and nativity, also just is- 
sued by the bureau, it is revealed that per- 
sons in this country under 19 years of age 
number 47,608,991 and make up about 38 
per cent of the whole population. The age 
group with the largest percentage of its 
members in school was the group of chil- 
dren from 7 to 13 years old. Ninety-five 
per cent of this group were in school when 
the 1930 census was taken, as compared to 
SG per cent reported in school by the 1920 
census. 

Only 21 per cent of young persons be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 years were 
reported in school in the 1930 census, 
though this proportion is higher than the 
14 per cent reported in school during the 
previous pericd. The bureau’s statement 
setting forth statistics on school attendance 
in the United States follows in part: 

There were 38,387,032 persons from 5 
tc 20 years of age in the population of the 
United States on April 1, 1929. For males 
from 5 to 20 years of age, the percentage 
attending school was 70.2, and for females, 
69.7. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 
years of age returned in 1930 as attending 
school, 26,849,639, represents a gain of 
5,475,663 since 1920, when the number so 
returned was 21,373,976. The percentage 
attending school increased from 64.3 to 
69.9 in the 10-year period. 

Of the whole number of children 7 to 13 
years of age, 95.3 per cent were attending 
school; of those 14 and 15 years, 88.8 per 
cent; of those 16 and 17 years, 57.3 per 
cent, and of those 18 to 20 years, 21.4 per 
cent, The number of persons 21 years of 
age and over reported in 1930 as attending 
school was 1,034,782, as compared with 34,- 
789 in 1920. 

Oi the native whites of native parentage, 
%6.1 per cent of those from 7 to 13 years 
old were attending school; 90 per cent of 
those 14 and 15 years; 61 per cent of those 
i6 and 17 years, and 24.4 per cent of those 
from 18 to 20 years. For native whites 
of foreign or mixed parentage in these 
age groups, the percentages were, re- 
spectively, 98, 91.3, 54.4 and 19.3. 

In the foreign-born white population, 
97.5 per cent of those from 7 to 13 years 
old were attending school; 92.6 per cent 
of those 14 and 15; 52.3 per cent of those 
16 and 17, and 15.6 per cent of those from 
18 to 20 years, 

Note: This is an excerpt from an article 
appearing in the October, 1931, number of 


“School and Society,” Vol. 34, No, 877, 
pp. 526-7. The Science Press, Lancaster, 


Pa, 
* * * 


New York State 
Teachers Association 


During the months of October and No- 
vember tlie various sections of the New 
York State Teachers Association held 
meetings throughout the state. While a 
number of topics of local interest were 
discussed at the commercial sections of 
these meetings a common element was in- 
jected in all of them by Clinton H. Reed, 
State Specialist in Commercial Education 
who discussed the new State syllabus in 
“Introduction to Business.” 

The meeting of the Southeastern section 
was held in the auditorium of the new 
Education Building of New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York, 
under the chairmanship of William H. Hig- 
bie, of Huntington High School, Hunting- 
ton, New York. In addition to Mr. Revd’s 
discussion on the new syllabus, Mr. P. N, 
Heighes, of the School of Commerce of 
New York University, spoke on the 
“Methods of Teaching Economic Geog- 
raphy”; Mr, Wallace B. Bowman of the 
New Rochelle High School discussed the 
“Aids to Teaching Advanced Typewriting” 
and Paul S. Lomax of the School of Eiu- 
cation of New York University discussed 
the “Criteria for Judging Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects.” Mr. Wal- 
lace Bowman, of New Rochelle, was elected 
chairman for next year. 


* * * 


Department of Superintendence 
To Meet in Washington, D. C. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held 
in Washington, D. C., February 20 to 25, 
1932, The general theme selected by Presi- 
dent Edwin C. Broome is “Education, Our 
Guide, and Our Safeguard, and one of the 
Chief Sources of Our Spiritual Life, Our 
Cultured Growth, and Our Material 


Power.” 
* * * 


New Electromatic Model 


The Electromatic Typewriters, Inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y., are now furnishing 
checkwriter model equipped with 
“shredded” type which may be used for 
writing the entire check including date, 
name of payee, and amount in letters and 
in figures. While the operation is the 
same as any typewriter, the machine is so 
constructed that two type blows are struck 
in order to insure perfect inking and per- 
foration. The “shredded” type both per- 
forates and inks the edges of the perfora- 
tions, insuring complete protection. 

+ 


Bakelite Plates for Varityper 


Changeable type and variable spacing of 
characters are the features of the Vari- 
typer. The type and character plates used 
to be made of rubber but these were at- 
tacked by the acetone content of stencils 
and other materials. The result is that 
the Varitvper Company is now making 
these changeable plates of bakelite which 
is unharmed by materials of an acid nature. 
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ANSWERS TO TEACHERS ARITHMETIC TEST 
(Continued from page 24) 


1150 
115 | 100 


1000 Cost of A on assumed basis 


1150 
92 | 100 


|1250 Cost of B on assumed basis 


Add costs = 2250 
Add sales = 2300 


$50 gain 


1000 
50 | 110 


$2200 actual cost A 
B 


A 
| 
| 


| 1250 
50 | 110 
$2750 actual cost B 


A sold for 2530. 
B sold for 2530. 
both sold 5060. 
Actual cost of both $4950. 
Selling price both $5060. 
Gain $110. 
As Mr. Soulé points out “ a stu- 


dent wnose mind is trained to think 
out relationships between parts of a 
mathematical question and can draw 
correct conclusions from his under- 
standing of those relationships has 
been benefitted for life. No learning 
of rules in all the books published 
can do this.” 

Mr. Soulé does not blame the pros- 
pective teachers in Irvington, N. J. 
for failing the examination for he 
feels that candidates in other states 
would make no better showing. He 
does blame the system or lack of 
system by which they are taught 
arithmetic. 

Regarding the correct method of 
teaching arithmetic, Mr. Soulé claims 
that of all subjects in the elementary 
school, arithmetic is at the bottom of 
the list in regard to correct teaching 
methods. As a result you find boys 
and girls all over the country declar- 
ing they “hate arithmetic.” The real 
truth is that they “hate” the teaching 
method in vogue. As arithmetic is 
essentially a “bread and butter” sub- 
ject, one that cannot be dispensed 
with, the reason for the popular dis- 
like of the subject is worthy of at- 
tention and investigation. 


Mr. Soulé claims that teaching 
arithmetic by “rules” is the cause of 
the poor results so generally obtained 
in the arithmetic classes in every sec- 
tion of the country. 


FOLLOW -UP OF 


PROVIDENCE GRADUATES 
(Continued from page 16) 


Transportation 
2 
Trade 


Domestic & Personal Service 
Laundry Worker 


Clerical Occupations 


Bookkeepers and Stenographers...... 5 
Miscellaneous 


The salaries of the boys ranged 
from $10.29 to $30.00 with a median 
salary of $20.00. The salaries of 
girls ranged from $10.00 to $25.00 
with a median salary of $14.75. 


The development of this combination Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping table means added 
economy for the Business School, High School, 
or wherever Commercial subjects are taught. 
This table may be furnished as shown; with an 
added cupboard containing six shelves; or with 


E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory—Home Arts—Industrial Shop Furniture 


Combination Typewriting and Bookkeeping Table 

six individual locked drawers. The automatic 

housing of the Typewriter makes this ideal for 

the Typewriting Room. Special construction 

features make the table practical for Book- 

keeping work when the Typewriter is covered. 
Write for information 


Muskegon, Michigan 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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CHICAGO’S CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 23) 


WepDNEspAY, DEcEMBER 30 


T h A enemies 3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—North Assembly Room 
eae er “Vocational Guidance High School Com- 
mercial Clubs’—R. J. Burton, Wausau High 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin 
sae’. Study of the ‘en of Single and Double 
Class Periods’’—E Cooper, State Teachers 


College, Albany, BS York 


y ost Disturbing Class-Room Problems’— 
(Continued from the first session) 
Election of Officers 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TALLE 
Turespay, DeceEMBER 29 
3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 2 


Chairman—J. D. Delp, Missouri State Teachers’ 
COMMERCIAL College, Springfield, Mo. 

“The Function of Shorthand in the National 
TEACHERS NEEDED Planning of Business Education’’—Miss Ann 
d oung, ndiana_ State 

For Public Schools and Colleges jGollege, , Terre, Haute, 
: ‘Nationa anning usiness ucation”’— 
Get a choice position through Throughout the Entire West o——_ Ss. tea The Brookings Institution, 

ashington, 

us any part of the coun- Unexcelled Service Discussion—E. G. Blackstone, The State Univer- 


sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


try. Openings in business ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY | sien 
schools, high schools, col- Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager Wepwespay, Decemser 30 


410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
7 —J. D. Delp, M State Teach 

ning usiness Correspondent”—A 

"Highest LARGEST IN THE WEST Gwinn Saunders, University Illinois, Ur- 


bana, IIl. 
service. Employers, report Kirksville, Missouri 


Discussion—P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, 
“Problems in Initiating a Commercial Teacher 
your vacancies. Write us MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU Program’—D. D. Lessenberry, The University 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
now. Kansas City, South Bend, 


Discussion—Arthur Williams, Illinois State 
Mo. Ind. Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


Discussion 
Spokane, Boston, Mass. of 


9 Placing the right teacher in the STENOTYPE ROUND TABLE 
PECIALISTS right ponon. WRITE US. Tuespay, DECEMBER 29 


3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 1 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Chairman—Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 


Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. A h Demonstration Lessons: ‘Presentation of a Les- 


ST: LOUIS, MO. Wheaton, 


e “Presentation of a Lesson in Stenotypy Speed.” 
Enci és (With a class of pupils)—Miss Margaret 
€ Martin, Moser School, Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion 


“Getting Results in the Stenotypy Classroom’— 
Miss Bessie C. Hutchison, The Business Insti- 


Advertise your service 


Also money making private here. Tell teachers 
schools for sale, 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
3:30 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 1 


what you have to offer Presiding—D. D.. Miller, Miller School of Busi 
ness, Cincinnati, io 

Our calls for teachers extend in the JouRNAL OF General Topic—Most_ Effective Method of “Sell- 
from Maine to Calif. Write aaa ing’ Prospective Students and Employers on 
for one of our new application Business EpucaTion Stenotypy 


forms—it’s free. State qualifica- —the magazine that pare iis 


tions. Address: 
progressive teachers PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY read. 29 


Chairman Virgil C. Rievieis. Supervisor of Pen- 
MARION, IND. manship, Des Moines, Iowa 
“The Organization of Handwriting Instruction 
Throughout a School System’’—Miss Bertha A. 
fe Connor, Director of Handwriting, Boston Pub- 
Miss C b hibit of 
“Note: Miss Connor wi ring an exhibit o 
period of about 300 years beginning wit ‘ol- 
Professional For Further Information onial Times) 
Pl t Common Problems in Teaching 
acemen andwriting’—J. A. Savage, Supervisor 
Write to Handwriting, Omaha, Nebraska 


Service Discussion 


ALL THROUGH The WepneEspay, 30 


Chairman—Virgil C. Graham, Supervisor of Pen- 
THE YE AR . manship, Des Moines, Towa 
“Recent Progress an evelopments in the Fie 
ournal of Business d Devel he Field 
1 of Handwriting’—Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Uni- 
Consult versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Education Class Room Demonstration in Penmanship (Using 
The OHIO TEACHERS BUREAU 
. M. Wonne ss uperviso! ° 
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GUIDANCE AS A MAJOR PROBLEM OF BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 22) 


an equal amount of talent, training, 
brains, devotion and hard work, and 
involving as much responsibility, is 
anywhere as poorly paid. The aver- 
age architectural office from the chief 
down to the greenest boy is woefully 
underpaid. And where is the in- 
centive to a young man to enter a 
profession where, after years of study 
and experience, he finds himself as 
an employe in an architect’s office, 
working for the wages of a brick- 
layer 

DENTISTRY—‘We have long 
been working hard to better mankind, 
to reduce pain and to improve the 
health of patients, without thought 
of self, family, or old age. We are 
fast slipping behind in the financial 
world and fast losing foothold in 
social life.” 


EDUCATION — “Unfortunately 
there is no way of bringing the pay 
of college professors up to that of 
plasterers and bricklayers by due pro- 
cess of law. That revision must await 
the slow pressure of economics in 
the recovery in the sense of relative 
values.” 


JOURNALISM — “Newspaper 
salaries are very much larger than 
they were forty years ago; double as 
much in some departments. Yet, de- 
spite this, the pecuniary rewards 
have no comparison with those of 
many other professions or busi- 
nesses.” 


LAW—‘Most of them eke out a 
living by selling insurance, dealing in 
real estate, reporting for papers, do- 
ing hackwork for busy lawyers, or 
watching with hungry eyes for po- 
litical jobs. Such activities do not 
constitute a desirable life career.” 


MEDICINE — “Medicine does 
give prospect of adequate material 
reward. It is true that these rewards 
do not compare with those of suc- 
cessful business or with those of suc- 
cessful careers in other professions, 
such as law, engineering and archi- 
tecture.” 

“These statements were taken from 
writings by members of the various 
professions published in the profes- 
sional journals and vocational guid- 
ance books.” 

As Professor Clark points out fur- 
ther “we must deny the moral right 
of any group to say that wages are 
low in a given field until we are 
shown evidence of fields where people 
can go and make larger incomes.” 


This whole problem has, of course, 
most important implications for the 
business teacher. A statement of 
some of these is found in an edi- 
torial in “In Our Opinion” (p. 7) 
of this issue. Dr. Clark has care- 
fully elaborated his point of view in 
his recent book on Economic Theory 
and Correct Occupational Distri- 
bution, published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


AN INITIAL ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


(Continued from page 18) 


is underlaid by rich seams of soft 
coal. 


b. One-eighth or 500,000 acres of foot- 
hills adjoin the plateau. Covered 
with forests of mixed hardwoods. 
There is plenty of limestone and 
pottery clay. There are deposits of 
slate, shale, and iron ore. 


c. The remaining five eighths consist 
of 2,500,000 acres of an undulating 
or level grassy plain. Good for 
wheat, corn, and vegetables of all 
kinds. 


d. Around the island there are 500,000 
acres of bays which are good for 
fish and oysters. There are good 
fishing banks off the shore. 


One thousand pupils are put there to 
stay. There is to be no immigra- 
tion for ten years. Each person can 
homestead 1,000 acres of land, not 
over five-eighths to be plain. Each 
person has $5,000 on deposit in 
Philadelphia, but must live on the 
island. The inhabitants may trade 
with the mainland if they so desire. 


PROBLEM: Be familiar with the above 
statements and be prepared to dis- 
cuss in class problems which arise 
from the above condition. Some 
of these questions are: 


. What would be your occupation at 
first? Why? After a time? 


2. What would you do with your 
money? The others? 


3. How would most of the inhabitants 
make their living after a time? 


4. To what extent would there be co- 
operation and division of labor? 


5. What would be the nature of the 
trade with the United States? At 
first? After a time? 


6. Where would you live and how 
would you use your land? 

7. To what extent would the resources 
be used at first? Later? 

8. When immigration is allowed, would 
this land stimulate or retard manu- 
facturing in eastern United States? 
Why? 


Four page material: 
Copy test adapted for short- 
hand dictation, remedial drills 
and special typing features. 

by 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commer- 
cial Education, 

School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Every Teacher of Typewriting 
will be interested. 


For further information and scale of 
prices write to 


TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Business 
Leadership! 


Do you want to achieve it? 


Do you want your heads of de- 
partments to achieve it, 

If so, enroll yourself and have 
our business leadership course. 

A monthly service with in- 
cidental reading that will give 
American business men the im- 
pulse they need, especially at 
this time. 


Write for details 


Price $] 5.00 


Group rates upon application 


Bureau of Personnel 
Administration 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL or Business EpucatTion when writing to advertisers. 
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HANO 


offers 
NEW LOW 
PRICES 


ON ALL 
QUALITIES 
OF SCHOOL 

PAPERS 


You cannot afford 
to ignore these 
savings — mail 
samples of your 
grades and _ see 
for yourself the 
money you can 
save on the same 
quality papers by 
buying from 


HANO PAPER 
CORP. 
Established over 30 years ago 


BUSH TERMINAL 26 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall's Rhythm Drills 
For class room and private instruc- 


tion. Endorsed by leading educators 
in America and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 
38 West 123rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Diplomas 


SS Charters -Slationer) 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co. 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WHY OUR SCHOOLS 
TEACH THRIFT 


(Continued from page 14) 


better time than now to emphasize 
the importance of thrift and manage- 
ment in personal affairs. In a 
country like our own the prosperity 
of the nation depends upon the pros- 
perity of the individual, and this in 
turn depends upon his or her knowl- 
edge of those primary rules, the ob- 
servance of which means success in 
personal and home management.’ 


Lack of Training Costly 


“The fact is that today we have no 
place where the mass of young people 
may obtain the simplest kind of per- 
sonal training or education in money 
or property management. It is also 
a fact that the lack of this training 
is enormously costly not only to the 
individual but to society at large. 
Practically, there is but one place 
where such training can be instilled 
during the habit-forming years, the 
only time it will be effective, and that 
is as part of the regular course of 
eclucation in our public schools. 

“When will our educators awake to 
the importance of this work? There 
is no more fruitful field for study 
and experiment than that which em- 
braces the establishment of satisfac- 
tory courses in home and private 
property management, teaching the 
millions who yearly graduate from 
our public schools how to spend their 
earnings. How much of their in- 
come, if they get married, can they 
afford to pledge toward the purchase 
of a home? What proportion should 
go for furnishings? What is the 
minimum percentage that should go 
into a reserve fund or be paid out for 
life, accident or health insurance to 
take care of emergencies? What is 
a reasonable rate of return from an 
investment where the investor’s own 
brain or brawn is not entitled in the 
enterprise ? 


Rounded Out Work 


“Tf our public schools will do this 
service for our children, they will 
have rounded out their magnificent 
work in popular education in the ele- 
mentary principles governing literacy, 
morals and health by introducing sim- 
ilar courses in home and_ personal 
affairs management, and will have 
made a continuously progressive con- 
tribution to the happiness, social and 
political sanity of our people and our 
nation, 


A very 
attrac. 
tive set. 
Light 
Strong 
for 
Type- 
writer, 

or Tele- 
phone. 

Stool 
when not 
used will 
go under 
stand 
out of 
the way. 
Stand 
and Stool 
will nest 
in one 
carton. 
S hipping 


Stands 
Stand Top 
27 Ibs. 


14”x20” 5 ply, 4%” wood. Beautiful walnut 
finish. 

Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When 
raised makes Top 28” or 86” long. 
Height—-26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
Stool Seat—1'%"x13”"” wood, shapely, walnvt 
finish. 

Height—18”. Steel frame, welded, black 
enamel. 

Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. Wi: 
or without backs. 

Height—-18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 
Manufacturers 
Searles Electric Welding Works 
1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


| SEARLES TYPEWRITER STAN 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Chicago ......... Illinois 


THE MULTI-FEATURE 
HOTEL 


LOCATION—On the shore of 
Lake Michigan, facing East End 
Park... quiet, restful. 


CONVENIENCE—Nine minutes 
from the center of things by IIli- 
nois Central Electric (300 trains 
daily). 14 minutes by motor. 


ROOMS—600 of them and every 
one has an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many 
other features. 


SPORTS—Private skating rink, 
three tennis courts, horse shoe 
court, completely equipped chil- 
dren’s playground, and varied 
forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 


Chicago Office to Sublet 
at an Attractive Rental 


We have more space than we need 
and want to sublet 150 square feet 
on tenth floor of MERCHANDISE 
MART BUILDING, Chicago. Tele- 
phone and stenographic service, light, 
heat, cleaning. Very attractive rental. 
Apply HAIRE PUBLISHING 
CO., 1170 Broadway, New York 
City, or 1072 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


| Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business 
subjects as they have been gathered from the advertisements in Tuk JOURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Blank Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, Y. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Books 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dictaphone Sales om Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 

Ellis Publishing ia Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Henry Heyenga Text Book Company, 6639 So. 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, II. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
hio. 

Walton School of Commerce, 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, 


Calculating Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago, II. 


Copyholders 


American Electric Co., Inc., 6126 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, 


Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 

New York, N. Y. 

Diplomas and Certificates 

Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 

Mass. 

Duplicating Machines 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Duplicating Machine Papers 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 

Brooklyn, N. 

Duplicating Machine Supplies 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 

Ave., New York, ¥. 

File Folders and Guides 

Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Filing Equipment 


Ross-Gould Co., 313 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 
LaSalle Extension 'Jniversity, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, Ill. 
Index Cards 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 
Magazines 


Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
hio. 
Note Book Clasps 
Van Valkenburg Co., L. D., Holyoke, Mass. 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisc. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


LC ‘Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


School Furniture 
Sheldon & Co., E. H., Muskegon, Mich. 


Schools and Colleges 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Walton School of Commerce, 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 41st St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 

y- 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers’ Bureau, Kansas_ City, 
Kanaas. 

a. Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, 
Colo. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg:, St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriter Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Typewriters 
ey Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


LC saith & Corona Typewriters Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 

Varityper ‘2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N 


Convincing Evidence 


SIGN 


You have read this issue and are 
certainly convinced now that you 
should become a_ regular sub- 
scriber for the only magazine 
serving Business Education. 


THE ORDER FORM 


AND MAIL IT TODAY 3 


The Journal of Business Education 


Please send THE JourNAL or Business Epucation to the address 
given below regularly every month beginning ..............2.055- 1932, 


.... Two Dollars upon receipt of bill. 


Per annum 


for which we agree to pay........ 


Subscription Rates 
$2 per year; to foreign countries, $3.00. 
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THE 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 
PRE- 
VOCATIONAL 
COURSE 


NICHOLS’ NEW JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Features which make this an 

ideal textbook for commercial 

schools and junior high 

schools: 

1. Business calculations inter- 
spersed throughout the 


course develop skill in figure- 
work 


. All the work in arithmetic is 
motivated 


. Valuable corrective writing 
lessons are developed in con- 
nection with the main course 


. Chapters on thrift and bud- 
geting 

. Vocational guidance exercises 

6. Purposeful pictures with 
questions to insure their use. 

7. Unit ledger ruling, etc. 


Complete, $1.68. Part One, $1.00. 
Part Two, $1.00 


Teachers’ Manual and Key, Part 
One and Two, Each, $1.20 


Business Forms 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 
Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 


Single Stem Method. Makes 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundant 
reading matter. 


Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50. 
Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


PARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Merion, Pa. 
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DVERTISING is an inseparable part of mod- 

ern living and distribution. Consciously 
or unconsciously the daily lives of 95 per cent of 
our population are moulded by this powerful in- 
fluence. An understanding of the principles of 
advertising has, therefore, become a necessary 
part of a business education, and a short course 
in this subject should be in the curriculum of 
every school offering business training. 


Two New Gregs Books 


On Advertising and Business Correspondence 


Understanding Advertising 


To be successful, the business man must mas- 
ter the art of writing effective business letters. 
One of the foundation stones of modern busi- 
ness education, therefore, must be a thorough, 
practical course in business correspondence—a 
course that not only tells the student how to 
write, but also gives him a thorough training in 
composing all kinds of business letters. 


By Raymond Hawley and James Barton Zabin 


List Price 


A fascinating, comprehensive story of Advertising, written by two experi- 
enced advertising men. Mr. Hawley and Mr. Zabin are members of a large 
New York advertising agency, and Mr. Hawley also conducts a course in adver- 
tising at the well-known Rider College of Trenton, New Jersey. The authors 
have made the understanding of advertising especially easy and interesting 
through the reproduction of a wide variety of actual advertisements, several of 
which have been reproduced in four colors. 

This new text is ideal for a short, non-technical course of twenty lessons. 


The subjects of the lessons are: 


Kinds of Advertising 
The Psychology of Advertising 
Writing Copy 

How to Plan Simple Layouts 
In the Mechanical Shop 
Types of Media 

Radio Broadcasting 

Window and Counter Displays 
Continuity of Advertising 


What Advertising Is and Where It Is Needed Trade-Marks, Slogans, etc. 


Humanizing the Uninteresting 
Stunt Advertising 

Cooperative Advertising 

The Advertising Department 
Sales Promotion 

The Advertising Agency 
Research 

The Buying and Selling of Advertising Space 
How to Get that First Job in Advertising 


Business Letters 
Functions = Principles = Composition 
By Ralph Leslie Johns 
Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California 


In Preparation. Publication Date, January 15, 1932 


The primary objective of this new text places the emphasis on the practical 
use of creditable English in effective, up-to-date business letters. Many texts 
in this field show students correct English forms. The Johns text goes much 
further: it makes the student actually do the thing to be learned and repeat 
his efforts until he is able to write effective business letters of all kinds. 

This text has been used in manuscript form with signal success in the train- 
ing school of the Standard Oil Company of California, in the United Y. M. C. A. 
schools of the United States, and in business colleges, high schools, and junior 
colleges. The wealth of actual business letters contributed by representative 
business firms is one of the outstanding strong features of this text. 


Contents of “Business Letters” 


Letters in Advertising 


The Part Business Letters Play in Business 
Planning the Letter 

Ideas in Letters 

Words 

Word Technique 

Words in the Letter 

Grammatical Sureness 

Sentences in the Letter 

Writing the First Sentence 

Letters of Application 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


The Work of the Sales Letter 
Psychology in Sales Letters 
The Sales Series 

Letters Concerning Credit 
Letters of Protest and Censure 
Letters of Remittance 

Letters of Appreciation 
Reports and Technical Papers 
Official and Social Letters 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 
Sydney 


Boston 


Now it’s here...the greatest 
contribution to writing machine 
perfection of the typewriter leader 
of the world...the New Model No. 6 
Underwood Standard. 
Champions...those nimble _fin- 
gered speed typists who have won 
honors in International Typewriting 
Contests... have used it...thrilled to 
it and pronounced it the greatest of 
Underwood achievements. 
Here’s a typewriter that you can 


The NEW MODEL No.6 


a@ new meaning...in the New Model No. 6 


liken to a thoroughbred because of 
its eager responsiveness when a fin- 
ger on the keys gives the signal to 
go. It means more typing production 
with less typing effort. 

Now...today...see the new Under- 
wood Standard...study it. Try it. 
Consider its new conveniences. If 
your work in life is to speed busi- 
ness through the typed word, you'll 
thrill to the great responsiveness of 
its willing, anxious-to-go keys. 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters . .. Bookkeeping Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 


A new 


NEW... 


CARRIAGE FRAME... Four-point 
suspension of frame increases sturdi- 
ness...reduces vibration... i 
perfect alignment. 

FIVE-POINT DECIMAL TABULA. 
TOR...For increasing speed and 
ease in billing and statistical work. 
LINE SPACE LEVER...Insures 
even and precise spacing. 

BACK SPACE KEY LEVER... Posi- 
tive in operation. 

KEY LEVERS .. . Provide even more 
responsive touch, 

STAR WHEEL SHAFT... Assures 
perfect horizontal alignment. 

KEY LEVER LOCK RELEASE... in 
the form of a key, increases ease of 
operation. 

SPACE BAR... Controlled by studs 
that eliminate waste motion. 


And many important 
additional features 
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